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LOOKING FOR TROUBLE: “Dos” & “Don'ts” for Hunters. See Page 11. 
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It isa recipe for a bigger, richer, more comfortable Canada. 


The “pinch” is scores of shiploads of the red earth 
— bauxite —from British Guiana. A three-thousand- 
mile ocean journey ends at Port Alfred on the 
Saguenay River. Then the bauxite goes by rail to the 
electrical “kitchen” at Arvida a few miles away. There 


aluminum is refined from the bauxite by using 


electricity provided by harnessing the same Saguenay. 


You see, the Saguenay provides two essentials for making 
aluminum — deep water for cargo ships and cataracts 


r power — within a few miles of one another. 


Standing on the dock at Port Alfred, you see 
something unique. You watch freight cars filled 
with bauxite disappear over a hill and return with 
shining aluminum. The process of turning 

tuxite into aluminum has added Port Alfred and 


the city of Arvida to Canada’s living space, and 


opened new opportunities for thousands of Canadians. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 




























Producers and Processors of Aluminum for Canadian Industry and World Markets 


Plants at Shawinigan Falls, Arvida, Isle Maligne, Shipshaw, Port Alfred, 
Wakefield, Kingston, Toronto, Etobicoke 
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A million horsepower 
behind these 
tumbling falls... 


In the days when The 








Mutual Life of Canada was 





founded few people dreamed 





{the vast sources of 






energy for light and power 





(nat lay hidden in the huge 





vers and tumbling catar- 





ts of this land of ours. 





Yet engineers were soon to 





iness these great water- 





‘vs and today four 





vdro-electric horses are 





orking day and night for 





ery Canadian family to 





ing them the luxuries of 
‘ctrical living and run 

r expanding industry... 
d among those who help 











ike this possible are the 





‘licyholders of the 
itual Life of Canada. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Cover: The five hunters portrayed on SN’s cover this 
week may not bring home an impressive bag of deer, 
but the odds are excellent that they will bag one o1 
more of their own party. The only man who is reason- 
ably safe is the one bringing up the rear. and with any 
luck at all the man in front might blow his head off. 
In the adjoining photo we see the same party carrying 
their firearms sensibly. For more pictures illustrating 
how NOT to go hunting this autumn, see “Hunters 
With Holes in Their Heads” on Page 11 Photo by 
Gilbert Milne. ; 





Highlights: Karsh and the Men of Steel (Page 8) Col. Wallace Goforth re- 
views the new book of SN’s Ottawa (¢ orrespondent Wilfrid Eggleston (Page 10) 

Atlantic Pact as 
long as Ireland remains divided (Page 12) France still bitterly opposes Ger- 
man rearmament (Page 15) . With high detence priority, what’s the score re 
Canadian ore and US. steel (Page 37)? 


Eire, with her vital south coast ports, refuses to join the 


About Insurance: In the recent death of George Gilbert. our Insurance Editor. 
SATURDAY NIGHT lost a valued staff member. Mr. Gilbert conducted his column 
for over 25 years and built a solid group of readers both within and without the 


profession of insurance. Latest statistical proof of the great readership of his 
informative, concise and analytical column was the recent survey figure of Insur- 
ance: it is read regularly by 41.2 per cent of SN’s male readers. Mr. Gilbert's 
host of readers will join the editors of this magazine in extending deepest svm- 
pathy to his family. 

The Insurance department will be carried on with the same regularity and 


wide range of subject coverage. The current writer is Mr. Edward Ruse. well- 


known insurance man and a Fellow ot the Society of Actuaries 
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ill, tall as 


... 1S the Aladdin's 
lamp of to-day 









Without the enterprising 
capital that built hydro- 






electric plants such as 






those of the Niagara, 






Gatineau and Winnipeg 






Rivers, and others, the 






magic of electricity would 






not be available to so 


many at so little cost. The 






policvholders of The 
Mutual Life of Canada 


have not only provided the 







comfort and security of 






insurance for their own 






homes, but can take pride 






in having helped raise our 






living conditions by pro 






viding funds for the con- 






struction of our mighty 






hydro plants. 






Truly The Mutual has 


grown with Canada 
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\ ~ Begin to plan now for your 
child's education — buy 
\ CANADA SAVINGS BONDS. 
1 \ 4/l you have to do 4s 
| telephone WA. 3681, write 
/ \ , or wire the address below, 


bake your child's 


; future 
secure! 


‘% 


It will mean a great deal to your child if you can assist him 


with his education and thus help him to get a good start 


in life. A splendid way to provide the money you'll need is 


to invest in Canada Savings Bonds now. They're safe as the 


Dominion of Canada. Canada Savings Bonds may be pur- 


chased in denominations of S50, $100, $500 and $1,000. 


| Domiton SEcurRITIES 
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CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 
. , VAN VER VICTORIA 


50 hing Street West, Toronto, Canada 


l Y 1000 ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD 


B-0-A- 


SPEEDBIRD TO EUROPE!... Save 12% 
*§ 797° MONTREAL TO LONDON 


and return! 


Bigger Currency Allowance 


For European Pleasure Travel! 


QONEY BOAL * Traditional British service 
GIVES YOt | 
(LL THREE! - ears’ flying experience 


st Speedbird equipmen 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


k \ 











REARMAMENT PROGRESS 


THE long-awaited agreement with the 
U.S. about defence procurement its 
now completed. If it isn’t announced 
this week it will be verv soon. Both 
Governments have accepted the rec- 
ommendations made last August by 
the Joint Industrial Mobilization Com- 
mittee (SN, Aug. 8). They lay down 
general principles fot “integrating” 
North American defence production. 
The practical result still depends on 
how the principles are implemented. 
But the U.S. authorities seem to be 
increasingly aware of the potentialities 
of Canadian production. The patient 
efforts of Canadian officials are al- 


readv bearing fruit 


VEHICLE PROGRAM 


ONE example of full U.S. coopera- 
tion is the Canadian program for mili- 
tary. vehicles. which may have been 
rather over-publicized. The Depart- 
ment of National Defence has allo- 
cated $21 million to enable each of 
the “Big Three” (Ford, Chrysler and 
GM) to establish an assembly line for 
one of the three types required: Jeeps, 

-ton trucks and 2!2-ton trucks. But 
the project depends on U.S. help. To 
begin with, U.S. manufacturers will 
have to agree to their designs being 
used by other firms: they will also 
have to lend us some technical help 
The U.S. Munitions Board is actively 
working to arrange this for Canada 
Until its arrangements are complete 
work cannot start here 

\nother difficulty is that National 


Detence is asking only for a token run 





of a few hundred vehicles of each 
tvpe. The manufacturers, naturally, 


would like more substantial orders to 


have to stand idle after they are set 


ensure that the assembly lines will not 
} 

up. The Canadian Commercial Cor- 
oration, Which tries to see that the 
axpaver gets value for his money, 
would like to be assured of an eco- 
nomical run. But it will take months 
to establish assembly lines. and 
NDHQ cannot yet say just what its 
requirements will be. But it is sure that 


hicle production are an 


facilities for ve 
Important part of our preparedness 


program 
PATTERN 


THIS was the pattern followed tor air- 
craft. Canadair tooled up tor the pro- 


duction of the FS6’s on the basis of an 





order for 100 planes. This has now 
been trebled, and there’s still a chance 
of orders trom other countries. The 
possibility of foreign orders is also a 
factor in the motor vehicle program. 
It is quite possible that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment might later on find it con- 
venient to get some of its light and 
medium vehicles from us. The Cana- 


dian forces plan to get their heavier 


vehicles from the U.S 
Besides this $21 million develop- 
ment program, $15 million of this 


OTTAWA VIEW 








Vear’s Vote is allotted to vehic Prob. 
ably more than haff of it will ee 
ed to buy U.S. vehicles for th tr 


Special Force. 


KOREA OR WHERE? 


THE Government will not 
withdraw its commitment of Spe 
cial Force to Korea until the « 
is completed. Very few pec 
think it will ever get ther 
cant be “uncommitted” 
fighting stops or General M 


definitely savs he doesn’t w 





decision about this would 
easier for Canada to accept 
commitment in Europe But. 
ernments are in any great 
make new commitments; the 
ment of Louis St. Laurent ce 
not one of them 


RECRUITING HEADACHES 


THEY'VE been having som 
discussions at NDHQ about 
(see The Front Page.) In 
mere numbers, all services 

filling their quotas. The diff 
face 18 to get the kind of oft 
skilled tradesmen they want 





requirement of officers has 
at something over 1,500. Thi 
want them to be university 
Canada’s colleges gradu il 
G.000 men each vear. It’s at 
to get a quarter of them int 
The RCAF is taking back 
War fliers to tide it over, and 
probably get many more. Bi 
cent Is on youth and they re 
fresh generation. The R¢ 


about 3000 men whose ent 


expire in the next few mont 
hoping for a high proporti 
engagements both among 
among the officers. The Arr 
lems are similar. 

Under consideration are 
of new inducements. One we 
commission university stude: 
end of, say, their third vea 
them take their fourth vea 
Crown's expense. Another n 
increase the trades pay fort 
without raising the basic 
even this might be hard to 
with the Government's ge 


policy 


IF THE BEAR €O0S 


THE torces may have to m 
a lower complement of o 


intlatic 


leave more of the mainten 
to civilian contractors, That 
no worse than what our allie 
ing to do. But the one thin 
authorities most fear is that 
of urgency may be lost. A 
goes on to victory in Kore 
Vyshinsky coos more polite 
public—and politicians—ta 
to complacency? The Sel 
hoping that they can “pu . 
Brooke Claxton’s recent § 
“The long-term danger still 
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i CAPITAL COMMENT 


/ | Second Look at Labor Court 
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Financing 


Canadian Industry 


The increasingly competitive nature of 
to-day’s markets often requires new and 
improved methods of industrial production. 


A modernization program may demand 
more funds than are readily available from 
company resources. This problem may 
be aggravated by the need for inc 
working capital necessitated 


costs of production and raw materials 


Executives of corporations with a f 
of this nature are invited t 
us concerning the availability of addit 


capital. 


Ing uirles Wl1ll receive Carefui attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 








ROLLS-ROYCE 
and BENTLEY 
SERVICE in CANADA 
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See Tereeremare 
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HEN AND NO 


Dr. Eyjolfur Johnson of Selkirk is 


APPOINTMENTS 


Ofticer in 
Western 
Edmonton, 
the Northwest 


Administration 


command 


Whitehorse. He will 


t 
IS to 


headyguarters. Ottawa 











WORKING 


n't it? 
11 Lb any } } 
uu know the odds are nope- 
ing that lucky. In fact 


1 } 
Nand you even a very 


itter. Or do you? 


benefits, for instance. Un 


people really need help 
ity plan is going to pro 
+1 > ‘ } . YI nil 
u and your family will 


ure. Things just aren't 


1 1 
ladians, among whom you 


int and expect security 
their later years. And 
it now, 1n a way that suits 


’ 
ind family needs 


men and women. are 


good things of life than 


Highway System with headquarters at 


Fdmonton by Col. R. M. Bishop, 38. 


Director of Statf} Duties at) Army Dr. Keith G. R. Wightman, 
Assistant Professor of Medicine at the 


Medical Association. 


be succeeded at 
Manchester, England. 





ever before, and at the same time protecting 


their loved ones now and building security for 


their old-age with life insurance. 


Surely you want to help build this kind of 
future security for yourself and your family. 


Nearly 5 million Canadian life insurance 


policyholders are doing it now! 


Each year over 200 million life insurance dollars 
are invested for policyholders in government and 
ndustrial securities. Result: new schools, roads, power 


plants and many other vital 
projects that promote pro 
gress and create jobs through 


ut the nation 


\ fev oe: 4 Thus while hfe insurance 


security for you 
and yours, it also helps raise 


your living standards ! 


The LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES in Canada 


and their Representatives 


NATIONAL PROGRESS . 








. . BUILDING PERSONAL 








James R. Riddle, American Consul 
at Regina, has been transferred 


SECURITY 





University or Toronto, is now. in ag. r 
dition, Professor in Charge 0! Thera. 
peutics. 
E‘ECTED 
Herbert Anscomb, BC + jinance 
Minister, resigned as Leade: of the 
Province’s Progressive Con: ervatiye 


Party but was re-elected 1° hours 
later. He polled 453 votes aga. ast 167 
for his only opponent, W. A Ben- 
nett, coalition member of he BC 
Legislature, who accused \ \ns- 


ar ~ oe ° oa 

comb of “dictator tactics”. 
Maj.-Gen. G. R. Pearkes, \ ©, Mp. 
is the new President of the Pro. 

gressive Conservative Party 
Gregory Mulholland, May iver 9; 
the Provincial Bank of Canac.. Sun. 
merside, PEI, was elected Pres dent 0 
the RCAF Association, Sum nerside 











\ 
RETIREMENTS 

Dr. J. B. Munro, 59, BC Depu: 
Minister of Agriculture w retiy 
next month due to ill health 

Mr. Justice H. Y. MacDonald . 
the Saskatchewan Court of Appea 
will retire at the end of the vear afte 
32 years in Appeal and King’s Benc 
courts. 

DEATHS 

Duncan O. Bull, 72, internationa 
known breeder of Jersey cattle 
one of the founders of the Roy 
Winter Fair; in Brampton, Ont. “H 
death Is a great loss to this province 
said) Agriculture Minister Kennec 
“He was a great farmer anc 9 
Canadian.” 

Arthur Ernest Moore, 69. Dom 
ion Chairman of the Canadian Legi 
in Winnipeg 

Edgar Tappan Adney, artis! and. 
authority on Indian lore; at Wo 
stock, NB 

George Hainsworth, 55, Kitchen 
Ont., athlete; one of big-league hoc 
key’s all-time greats, playing most 
with Montreal Canadiens and | oron 
Maple Leafs: killed in a head-on co 
sion near Gravenhurst. He was 
member of two Stanley Cup teams an 
won the Vezina Trophy for goalies 
three times. His record of 22 utout 
in 44 games with only 43 goals scot 
against him in the season still stands 

Harry B. (Hy) Moyer, 6>. we 
known Canadian cartoonist (/ ‘ie 7 
ronto Daily Star, The Evenine Tel 
gram, The Globe & Mail, The Ham 
ton Spectator), killed in a id 
crash at Grand Island, NY 

W. J. Gardhouse, 70, Dire to! 
the Canadian National Ex biti 
since 1938, active in proving f 
municipal affairs in Ontario OV 
30 years; in Toronto 

The Rev. Edward Richard Jame. 
79, Anglican minister tor 
vears; in Toronto. 

Father Vincent Morrison, 
mer Roman Catholic missio! if 
China: in a traffic accident x 
boro, Ont 

Henry Jackson, 65, promi -nt F\ 
Indian affairs and a former m_ <athor 
runner; in Toronto. 

Wellington Douglas, 70, es ‘fa Bus 


of Perth, Ont., in Perth. << 

Frederick Macdonald Whit: mort. 
former coach of Argonaut Jun. ors 
loronto 








Id 








james. 
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‘The Front Page 


Vol. ¢ No. 3 


A Railway Opportunity 


WE W DER if the Government has not missed 
opportunity to achieve for Canada 
greatest long-term economies that could 
effected 
e think, prettv generally recognized 
purpose is now served by the state 
tion which exists between the Cana 


c and Canadian National Railways, 





reason Why that state continues 
railway unions are violently opposed 
on the ground that it would re- 

nber of jobs 
us that the verv favorable terms of 
ich are now being secured by the 
zg trades of the railway workers and 
nt n due course be extended also to 
g trades might well be made condition- 
sent Of the unions to amalgamation 


ifeguarding provisions in favor ot 


S 


the railway service 


! 


nent on a fairly g 


enerous pens n of 

kers Who would be rendered superfluous 
5 sh 

yn would prevent any hardship t 


workers, and would cost the countr 


a good deal less, than the 


rly 
d possibly 


\ist cy of paving them to work at runnin 
Vs competitively. Eventually, as the 
sioned for this cause died off. the 


yezIn to reap the benefits of 


g run there would of course be few 
the unions, and therefore less rev- 
les, than if the railwavs had not been 
and that would obviously cause no 
the unton officials. But whether the 
nicate their dissatisfaction to the or 
ers, Who would see in the transaction 
te prospect of many retirements on 
Is and many promotions to fill va 
in interesting question 
nd easiest wavy to deal with a burden 
Interest is to buy it out. We suggest 
sted interest of the trade unions in 


npetition might be bought out 


Shortages and Prices 


v's newspape! brings fresh evidence 
Sin some of the crucial supplies needed 
villan and military production. SN’s 
ont, both last week and this, outlined 
nin the most basic commodity of all 


‘lee rt 


“ tages and rising prices are likely to 


nore and more of the attention of the 
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North Atlantic [Treaty Organization. Wisely, as 
we think, it has referred economic problems to 
the already-constituted Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation Although the OEEC 
membership is not the same as that of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, it does now include delegations 
trom the United States and Canada. Canada was 
represented at the OEEC Council for the first 
time when it held a preliminary discussion about 
the soaring prices of raw materials. Mr. S. D 
Pierce, whom the newspapers erroneously persist 
in calling Associate Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, attended his first meetin, as 
‘Canadian delegate to the OEEC™. He is now 
permanently posted in Paris with a small staff 
nd the rank of Ambassador 

It is too early to say what recommendations 
may come out of the OEEC study. But it is to 
be hoped that they will not be too long delaved 
The rising level of prices is the result of inter- 
national demand. It cannot be cured by purely 
ational measures either here or elsewhere. If 
any nation holds the kev it is the United States 
s the biggest buver. But the basic raw materials 
re in short supply throughout the world; and 
if the western allies insist on trying to outbid 
each other We see no reason why prices should 


not go on rising 


EAST-WEST 
Teack MEET 


—/ 1stem § AA 
~“o BE DOING 
ALL RIGHT— 
Suess | CAN 
LET UP A 
Bit Z 





oe 
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The Manpower Problem 


SO FAR Canada faces no overall shortage of 
labor, though there may be temporary shortages 
in certain areas. Taking the country as a whole, 
the available labor would appear at present to 
be rather nicely balanced with the needs. The 
requirements of the armed forces, as announced 
to this date. would take only some 20,000 men 
trom the productive stream. Compared with a 
labor force of nearly 5,000,000, this is not an 
undue burden on the civilian economy. Com- 
pared with the military needs it may be a proper 
immediate goal without being a final one 

But even at this modest level we doubt whether 
most Canadians have grasped the urgency of the 
recruiting problem. The armed services say they 
are just managing to fill their weekly or monthly 
quotas of recruits. But that is nothing to be 
complacent about. Modern defence forces need 
more than what last-war slang called “bodies” 
They need skilled specialists and carefully select- 
ed. educated men for officers. These are the 
urgent needs of all three services. Upon the intake 
of these specialists depends the whole recruiting 
drive. It is futile to be urging the Government to 
commit Canadian forces overseas unless we also 
face the problem of how the forces are to be 
raised. The Government is, no doubt, giving a 
lot of thought to this; but the general public will 


have to face it too before it can be solved 


New Ic!ca of Defence 


THE effort which the democracies are making 
to deter aggression through strength requires in 
Canada a whole new habit of thought about 
military service. The Canadian tradition, for good 
and obvious reasons, has been that young men 
flocked to the colors as soon as war started. 
Peacetime soldiering has not suggested itself as a 
natural career for a young man to choose Now, 
however, we are not going to be able to meet our 
minimum defence needs unless the Services can 
commend themselves to young Canadians as 4 


congenial, useful and honorable career 





This will demand a more obvious change 


public attitudes than we have vet achieved. And 


HW 


it will have to be a consistent change 


tl 








trom week to week with 





THIS IS A MARATHON NOT A SPRINT 


' 
i 
; 
i 
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of Mr. Vvshinsky’s public utterances. We need, 
seems to us, a new sense of the honor and 
mity of wearing the uniform of His Majesty’s 


Ine 





Canadian forces. We shall never regard our sailors. 
soldiers and airmen as an elite class of the popu- 
lation. But we should certainly regard them with 
more open and conscious pride than we do. We 
should be more ready, in our schools and uni- 
versities, in the business world and in our private 
d social dealings, to insist that there is nothing 


man can do more honorable or of greater 





to his fellowmen. To stand ready to fight 
before the fighting starts is, indeed, a much 


to join in after the fighting 





ready, as part of a deterrent 


force. 1s actively to reduce the risk of wat 
Conscription No Solution 

IT IS as well to recognize frankly that these great 

ssues are not vet fully understood in Canada. 





The general idea of plaving our part in collective 


security is now accepted. Even in Quebec, where 


the idea runs coun 


er to many deeply-cherished 
values, the principle of collective deterrence finds 
relatively little Opposition. But it is too easy to 
accept the general principle without understand- 
ng all its implications 

We have heard English-speaking Canadians 
advocating conscription as though it were a magic 
ormula to solve all ills. But no one who believes 
in a magic formula has begun to get to grips with 
em. In the United Kingdom the period 
of compulsory military service has just been in- 


from I& months to two vears. But that 


creased 
did not save the Government from introducing 
rge pav increases to attract more men into the 


rmanent forces. Canada’s primary need, even 





more than Britain’s, is not a large number of 
semi-trained reserves (useful as those would be 
if it does come to all-out war), but a highly- 
trained long service force to join the ranks of 
deterrence. What we need—and we mav as well 
get used to the word—is a professional navy, 
army and air force. Nothing else will give us the 
strength that can be consistently maintained for 


as long as may be necessary to discourage the 





Russian rulers from aggressive designs 


Until we have established these professional 
forces in adequate strength, talk about universal 
military service is inapposite, and may merely 


conceal the real need. (¢ onseription of itself would 
not solve our detence problem, even if it were 
politically feasible. Our solution must come by a 
more difficult road. The armed services must be 
made into a more attractive career for a young 
man. We shall have to take more out of our own 
pockets to bring the Serviceman’s reward nearer 
civil life. But we suspect that 


luences may be the most funda- 








mer not reach our goal without a 

? etter public appreciation of what the 
Irces mean to Canada 

Of Canadian Writing 

THAT most Valuable of Canadian annuals, to 

lit i peopic t anv rate. the | 16-page “Letters 

Canada” for 1949, has just come from the UT 

Press. Its contents have already appeared in two 

the UT Ou , but few people hay 

space enough to keep a file of the entire Quarterly 

| ‘ I ild be kept by evervbod\ 

j the work of Canadian writers. Even 

ere r S paper-bound volumes of 

Th © changes this vear in the re 

F. K. Brown, Claude T. Bissell, Vincent 

To A. Bradv, W. FE. Collin and Watson Kirk 





—Globe and Mail 


CAN Worthington get action on civil defence? 


connell all do the same jobs as last year, and ot 
course J. R. MacGillivray is the general editor 
and over-all inspiration. Mr. Tovell extends his 


review of the drama to cover all the stage and 


SSING SHOW 


FUNNY how many people claim an “in- 
alienable democratic right” to advocate a 
kind of government which will alienate ail 
democratic rights. 


Ihe B.C. Tories now know exactly who 
runs the party, but don’t know where he is 
running it to. 


Allies are things one has to take where 
one can get them, but there were times when 
the majority of the democratic countries 
would have felt that there wasn’t much to 
choose between Malan, Tito and Franco. 


German prisoners unaccounted for in 
Russia seems to include 9,717 whose war 
crimes were grave and several hundred 
thousand whose graves are their only war 
crime. 


In Saskatchewan you have to have a li- 
cence to sell your honey. In other Provinces 
vou have to have a licence to marry her 


The Toronto Star's growing attection tor 
Premier Frost, author of the Charitable 
Foundations Act, would be one of the most 
unselfish things in Canadian journalism, if 
it Were not that the Act does not take effect 
for another four vears and could still be re 


pealed 


The Associated Countrywomen of the 
World have decided that movies must not 
glorify war. This cuts out almost all films 
based on Bible history 


Citizens of the larger Canadian cities are 
to be taught “planned dispersal” in case ot 
atomic bomb attack. Those who don't dis- 
perse as individuals will be dispersed as 
atoms 


Lucy says it’s a tough world when all the 
comic strips can find to be comic about is 
enlisting in the army and buying government 


honds 


radio productions of which scripts were a vilable 
The others confine themselves to the priate:! worq 

It seems to have been a rather less than !rillians 
year—a large crop but mostly No. 2 grade. in the 
language of the wheat statisticians. In po. try the 
most notable publication was the work Ray. 
mond Knister, who died in 1932. In fictio. it was 
Len Peterson’s “Chipmunk.” In the di ma, 


a 
newer field for us, things were a bit be® or, by 
still Robertson Davies’ little book of play led by 
a long margin. In the social sciences the to work 


is by the Parisian, André Siegfried. 

Only Professor Collin, who covers e\. -ything 
in the French language by Canadians, has ; really 
rich time of it. The range of his sym athies. 


which enables him to deal sympathetic with 
both the satirical fiction and the religiou. myst. 
cism which at the moment are the two © \tremes 
of Quebec writing, is astonishing. It is evic cnt that 


French Canada is being profoundly and directly 
influenced by the writing of postwar Fra: ce. But 
the writing of postwar France is the product of 
an agony, and one can but wonder whether such 
a product can be assimilated at second hand 


Let’s Get On With It 


GENERAL F. F. Worthington, federal C oordina- 
tor of Civil Defence, says that at present there 
is almost nothing to coordinate. Sault Ste. Marie, 


he told a Montreal audience, is now the only 
Eastern Canada centre with a real civil defence 
organization. That has brought some hurt re- 


joinders. 

Ontario's Provincial Secretary Welsh, the prov- 
ince’s civil defence head, and Toronto's Mayor 
McCallum say it’s Ottawa’s fault if Ontario is 
backward in civil defence; that the municipalities 
have no budgets for this work and want to } 
what financial contribution the Government wi 
make, and that Toronto has a plan, dratted } 
General Churchill Mann, which is being used as 
a guide by other municipalities. 





However, it’s one thing to have a plan and 
another to have a defence organization that \ 
really function in an emergency. The time to 
provide money and to organize and train volun- 
teer workers is now, not after we ha een 


attacked. Ottawa should give us action 


Words of the Wicked 


FICTION and social studies by several C «nadia 
authors rank among the chief sources of the 
cabulary listed in Eric Partridge’s “A Di tionar 
of the Underworld (British and American) | (Brit 
ish Book Service, $10.00), and another so irce 
which acknowledgment is paid by the compile! 
is “the leading newspaper in Toronto”. \ 

it to our daily contemporaries to determin, Wh 
newspaper it was that helped him in his 1s estg 
tions of the vocabulary of “Crooks, ¢ 


Racketeers, Beggars and Tramps”, not to nenti 
“Spivs”. Arthur Stringer appears almost | » ofl 


as Damon Runyon; Emily Murphy shows up [te 
quently; Captain Burton Deane of the \ ount 
Police contributes cant words of the pr. ries 
the ‘nineties. It must not be thought, howe 
Canada has contributed largely to the vou buls 
of crime; it Is not a national but a contin 
cabulary, and these writers are frequently «ese 
ing scenes in the United States. 

Mr. Partridge is the author of many othe hoo 
on words, including his admirable “Dicti 
Slang” and a history of the same langu. ce. He 
acknowledges great indebtedness to the Ame" 
ican Thesaurus of Slang” by Berrey and \ in De 
Bark, but he has added considerably to 
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lable, 
Word 
illiant 
in the 
'y the 
Ray- 
it Was 
na, a 
r, but 
ed by 


Work 


“ 


hook 





THA 


e tells us that on the American side 
dictionary is incomplete for the years 
so that anybody knowing of a good 
iderworld slang or cant evolved since 
confer a favor by communicating 
mpiler in care of Routledge and Ke- 
che English publishers, for the purpose 
ditions. 
2 noted that the book is limited to the 
ms which are peculiar to the crim- 
-social world and the official classes 
th them; it does not include the slang 
ege or politics or the cant of various 
s underground stuff is much less like- 
to the accepted language than the more 
ids of slang; it comes to be under- 
se who are not of the underground 
s to be underground language. The 


re usually words relating to new types 
lich are adopted by society because it 
means of 


se new 


protection against 
ching, the con game, snow (for co- 
fer (marijuana cigarettes), etc. 

d this as a most valuable addition to 
but we do not expect it to add great- 


cabularv emploved in these columns. 


Judges on Boards 


s a notable that Mr. Justice 
rmed in declining an appointment to 
yn board in deference to the resolution 
Association opposing the appointment 
to such duties. It is possible that this 
yng with the resolution, will deter gov- 
from making such appointments in the 


service 


kK of these boards is an interesting and 


iece of public service, as well as being 


rative, and we can quite understand 
ice Of some members of the judiciary 
when offered. But we do not think 
difficulty will be experienced by gov- 
finding other classes of persons as 


tied for the task, and we fancy that pub- 


and particularly the opinion of organ- 
will be much better satisfied when that 





Go East, Yonge Man 


us 


ed. Mrs 
‘News item.) 


of Queen St. E.. Toronto, 

tomer in her clothing store a topcoat, a 
suit. a brilliant vellow tie with a gvpsy 
a leather belt and an extra large 
nstead of paving for these goods, the 
‘what seemed to be a gun’ and 
estimated her losses at 


rished 


{12 MAN must utter a shameful lie 


laims our cost of living is high 

ere in Toronto (on Queen, at least, 
nean the West, 1 mean the East) 

rtv-nine huc¢ Ks, helieve it or not, 

le of a lot of clothes can he hought. 

Yonee on Que n 


raha fj 
of gabardine 


=e . » 3 rer 
rtv-nine bucks, past 

Seli VOU @ Sut 
a Pelt, a vellow cravat, 


rcoat, too. Imagine that! 
as if these werent enough 


suitcase to carry the stuff. 


irgains in clothing one cannot ignore. 
me right now to that Queen Street 
tore 
nin l ) } l 
-nine skins is a lot, but shucks! 
pe J ¢ , he 2 ae 
Almped tor vears, and / ve fiftv DUCKS 
this struck me as somewhat bizarre 
ust be true,—It was in the Star 
‘area dif fic uit person to Sell 


sj} 
as well, 


fhrow In a @vpsy et 
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This Is a Soft-Money Era 


Forces Making for Decreased Value of Dollar Are Powerful 
And the One Possible Check Can No Longer Be Applied 


by B. K. Sandwell 


IN TERMS of the commodities and services 
which enter into the cost of living, the Canadian 
dollar is today worth just about three-fifths of 
what it was worth 1936, when it had settled 
down after the correction of ™ 
the extravagant inflation of 
the ‘twenties. That is to say, 
it has lost value to the extent 
of 40 per cent in 14 years. 
It had exactly the same 
experience between 1914 and 
1928, when the cost of liv- 
ing index rose from about 80 
t over 120 (ignoring 





to well 
the short-lived peak period of 
1920, which took the yearly 
up to 145, but was 
due to special and uncorrected conditions which 
would not now be tolerated). But after the 1914- 
28 rise there was a complete correction which 
very rapidly—but at tremendous cost in human 
misery—reduced the index to less than 100, where 
it remained until armament preparations against 
the second world war began to push it up again. 

Some people appear to expect the same correc- 
tion to take place when the present decline in the 
value of the dollar has run its course. Those who 
do this are overlooking an essential and vital 
feature which differentiates the present inflation 
from its predecessor. Tne previous inflation was 
the inflation of a dolar which had, and was 
universally recognized as having, the quality of 
being exchangeable for a certain weight of fine 
gold. That exchangeability was suspended during 
the high-price period, but it was generally held to 
be the duty of the sovereign power to restore it 
as soon as it would be safe to do so, and it was 
actually restored in Canada in 1926. 


—Don McKague 
B. K. SANDWELL 


average 


No More Guarantee of Gold Value 


It is now generally admitted that this resump- 
tion of the exchangeability of the dollar and the 
pound for their olc equivalent in gold was a 
terrible mistake, for the chief reason (among 
numerous others) that far too large a portion of 
the world’s gold supply was held by the United 
States, which was incapable of getting it back 
into international circulation. The depression 
which began in 1929 speedily put an end to the 
exchangeability of most currencies other than the 
American dollar, and eventually compelled the 
devaluation of even that currency to a much 
lower gold value. 

The difference detween the situation after 1928 
and the situation today, each date being approxi- 
mately the fourteenth year of a rapid price rise, 
is simply this, that today nobody would dream 
of restoring the free exchange ability of the pound 
sterling or the Canadian dollar, and undertaking 
to maintain that exchangeability, at the rate which 
1936 or at any other rate. Guarantees 


prevailed in 
would believe 


of convertibility are out; nobody 
a government which should give such a guarantee 
today, even if any government could be found 
sufficiently unwise 

The one effective lever for checking a continu- 
ous rise in prices and bringing them down again 
has therefore been removed. The fiscal and cur- 
rency policies of governments are no longer based 
upon the theory that the creditor is entitled to be 
paid in the same amount of gold which he sur- 
rendered when he made his loan. They are based 
theory that full employment must be 


to do so 


upon the 


maintained at all costs; and full employment is 
incompatible with a condition of deflation and 
declining prices. It is most easily maintained in 
a period of slowly but steadily rising prices; and 
it is about as certain as anything can well be that 
the policies of governments will, for so long a 
time as We can predict. be directed towards en- 
couraging slowly but steadily rising prices—or at 
least towards doing nothing to discourage them, 
which is just as good, because various non-govern- 
mental forces will be exerted in the direction of 
compelling prices to rise. 

The general effect of such a tendency is ob- 
viously highly beneficial to the long-term debtor 
and detrimental to the long-term creditor—and 
governments are today heavily on the debtor side, 
and their financing is made easier by the decline 
in the value of the dollars which they owe. A 
man who borrowed dollars in 1936 can now pay 
them back with only 60 per cent of the commodi- 
ties which he was able to buy with them when he 
got them; the man who lent them gets only 60 per 
cent of what he gave. A lender at 3 per cent dur- 
ing this period has practically received no interest 
whatever. for the decline in the real value of his 
loan has just about offset his annual receipts. 


Many People Are Compulsory Creditors 


So far, this condition has not deterred people 
from lending, but it has to be remembered that 
most lending is for a short term. and that there 
are always a great many people who must have 
their investments in a form which makes them 
sure of being able to cash them at full dollar 
value whenever they want to, even if that means 
that they may have deteriorated in commodity 
value. The great bulk of all insurance funds, for 
example, has to be kept in bonds, because it must 
be cashable at a minute’s notice, and the amount 
involved is very large; the national Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund alone 
billion dollars, and earns interest at considerably 
less than per cent. 

There is therefore not much danger of the 
price rise being halted by a refusal of lenders to 
advance dollars because the dollars that they get 
back will be poorer. And all the other interests 
involved are Operating in the direction of raising 
prices. Labor and the farmer both insist upon 
continuously higher prices for their output—man- 
hours of work and units of animal and vegetable 
sroducts—and those higher om by 
curtailing their efforts when they do not get them. 
The consumer demands price restrictions on the 
more necessary goods that he buvs, but in the 
long run prices to the consumer can be kept down 
only bv. subsidies paid by the taxpa which 
merely shifts the burden. And the entrepreneur 
is Of course always glad to see the market value 
of his stock-in-hand marked up. 

The short-term creditor, who 
cause he expects to require cash monzy 
and could get out of the creditor position it he 
wished, does not need much sympathy. But the 
long-term creditor who cannot control the sources 
of his own income is in a most unfortunate posi- 
tion. The was paid 


' 


for in a capital sum or is the 


far exceeds half a 


enforce 


lends merely be- 


shortly, 


annuitant, whether his annuity 
eward of long 


service in industry, is doomed to receive the same 


number of dollars every vear of his lite, but of 
decreasing purchasing 


that he 


dollars with a constantly 
and there 


ean do about it 


power, is nothing in the world 
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HEAD PITMAN Joseph Brady is an American, with Atlas Steels Ltd. since 1931. His job is to guide the huge ‘adl 
th molten steel to the ingot moulds where he directs the pouring. He is a grandfather who has reared fou 


lives in Welland, Away from the gigantic equipment, in his spare time he tills a large vegetable and flower gerd 





HA\MIMERMAN Armando Augustino is senior in years and term of service at ASSISTANT ROLLER George Emerson is western-born, has been with plant for 
company. Ltalian-born, he came to Canada as a youth, married and settled in Wel- 15 years. In his off hours he works with steel in his home workshop where he 
land. He has seven children, two of whom, Louis and Angelo, also work in steel. made the precision tools he holds. He _ oil-paints and plays the violin 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR | 


THE MEN who work with steel are his famous white camera, he produced 
said to be the aristocrats of labor a series that are masterpieces of in- 
Certainly this belief—being a com- tegration of subject and techniques 
bination of pride and workmanship, No announcement was made of his 
sense of independence and a high coming but the workers recognized 
degree of skill—has found eloquent him from photograpt 
expression in a new gallery of por- and magazines. Thev gave him their 
traits by Karsh. Working with the men utmost cooperation 

of Atlas Steels Ltd., Welland, Ont., “IT tell vou,” adds Karsh, “these 
the celebrated photographer became steelworkers are the peers of men who 


is In new Spaper s 


convinced that steelmen embody the are better known. I say this not in 
same virtues that have characterized disparé lent of t t ones, 
the world figures whose photographs itor the same 
are in his “Men of Destiny” portfolio , 
Of his new portraits Karsh writes 
“As I always do before I make a por 
trait, I studied these men at their 
work and conversed with them. I was 
amazed at their skill. Their quiet pride 
in their work was in every phrase they 
uttered. They had a joy in working 
which transcended the pay they 
receive at the end of each week 
“I found these men conscious of 
their own worth, aware of the impor 
tance of what they did. I found that 
they were homeowners and in some 
instances, part time farmers with a love 
of the land. Of varying national ori 
gins, I found them politically mature, 
devoted to God, their families and 
their country.” 
The photographs were taken at the 


oo 


r 


invitation of the steel company and 

he was given complete treedom to 

FIN] HER John Adonyi has worked with Atlas for 11 years. Hungarian-born, choose his subjects. Working for a KARSH directs models at steel plant 
a specialized job with stainless steels. Chief pride is his daughter full week with a dozen klieg lights, The pi rown form a_ part 
ho was born in Welland. He likes to tell people she is a Canadian a battery of floods and flashes and of th ri he is making 
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land. He has seven children, two of whom, Louis and Angelo, also work in steel made the precision tools he holds. He oil-paints and plays the violin 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR | 


THE MEN who work with steel are his famous white camera, he produced 
said to be the aristocrats of labor a series that are masterpieces of in- 
Certainly this beliet—being a com- tegration of subject and techniques 
bination of pride and workmanship, No announcement was made of. his 
sense of independence and a_ high coming but the workers recognized 
degree of skill—has found eloquent him from photographs in newspapers 
expression in a new gallery of por- and magazines. They gave him their 
traits by Karsh. Working with the men utmost cooperation 
of Atlas Steels Ltd., Welland, Ont.. “T tell vou,” adds Karsh, “these 
the celebrated photograph became steelworkers are the peers of men who 
convinced that steelmen embody the are better known. I say this not in 
same virtues that have characterized disparageme great ones, but 
the world figures whose photographs in humble recognition 
are in his “Men of Destiny” portfolio qualities of greatness in 
Of his new portraits Karsh writes 
“As I always do before I make a por- 
trait, I studied these men at their 
work and conversed with them. I was 
amazed at their skill. Their quiet pride 
in their work was in every phrase they 
uttered. They had a joy in working 
which transcended the . pay they 
receive at the end of each week 
“I found these men conscious of 
their own worth, aware of the impor 
tance of what they did. I found that 
they were homeowners and in some 
instances, part time farmers with a love 
of the land. Of varying national ori 
gins, I found them politically mature, 
devoted to God, their families and 
their country.” 
The photographs were taken at the 
invitation of the steel company and 
he was given complete treedom to 
HER John Adonyi has worked with Atlas for 11 years. Hungarian-born, choose his subjects. Working for a KARSH directs models at steel plant 
a specialized job with stainless steels. Chief pride is his daughter full week with a dozen klieg lights, The pictures shown fi a part 
ho was born in Welland. He likes to tell people she is a Canadian a battery of floods and flashes and h ries he as making. 





RADAR: Continuing war-time tmprovement was 


major Sclrentific victor, 


—Nré 


SMOKE AND FLAME: 


Practical pay-off for research by Canadians 


Canadian Scientists at War—and Now 


Today the Nation Is Incomparably Better Equipped Than in 1939 
But Basic Educational Factors Demand Greater Attention 


by Wallace Goforth 

















ALBERT EINSTEIN recently remarked that “the 
yno f scienc ‘ ou y more than a refine 
c \ nking This may be all right 
yr Dr. Einstein's “e 1 I * but it tends 
» leave sO vhat less When he 
eads eV c c it SCcl 
I es IK ¢ W ‘Scien- 
Ar W Oxte $3 to all 
sc \\ the 
4 ic i’ Ss YOO RK s 
iftic 5 
C S S ~ ) S 
Me stories WALLACE GOFORTH 
I I davs c 1eW 
mergenc\ oms large on everyone's horizon, it 
s well tor us to take stock of Canada’s scientific 
eK ces. t YOR 1 at some of the bottlenecks 
j tacles that occurred under the feverish 
mpo of war, and which—human nature being 
Nhat I occur again, with more dis- 
strous results, in the davs ahead 
If Eggleston falters at all, perhaps it is in Jeaving 
oo much between the lines for the 
eader, and in not tracing through 
sources of pure search to the battleline itself 
some of the simpler, more dramatic examples of 
\ e A 
The impos fi total of Canada’s contribu 
tions d g World War II, in research projects 
ed Tforw ad nd througen as well as in the 
d struments and munitions 
Va t Is t vershadow the muddling, the 
5 downright futility whict 
ACE t ad echnica 
\I yu th 
ose fi WO Wa 
tod On scientifi 
{ ju ppe 1 nN 
r ; ; 
\ C nbat 
ATC 


scientific community in| Canada is geared and 
ready to serve our defence needs as never before 
Moreover, it is not neglecting the vital peacetime 
requirements of pure research, of well-equipped 
post-graduate schools, and otf applications to in- 
dustry and public health 

The Canadian Armed Service staffs of eleven 
Vears ago (with a few outstanding exceptions like 
Gen. A. G. L. MacNaughton) were largely ig- 
norant of the resources, skills and military poten- 
tial of the physical sciences. They were wholly 
unable to state their real requirements, even in 
hroad terms, to the research authoriiies. They 
looked—for the most part—with some suspicion 
at the “long-haired” fraternity of physicists, 
chemists, mathematicians and biologists who 
sought to help them. Officers with scientific and 
technical training were usually rated well below 
their proper status, and their advice when 
offered—was frequently ignored 

The fault which lay heavily on the military side, 
also applied to most of the civil government offi- 
cials, who were then remotely isolated from both 
military strategy and the natural sciences. 

The breaking of this log-jam came from an un- 
expected source. A group of private Canadian 
businessmen, in the spring of 1940, put up a fund 
of some $1.300.000—with no strings attached 
and offered it to the National Research Council 
through the then Deputy Minister for Air, James 
S. Duncan 


The Early Seed Blossoms 


This “Santa Claus Fund” was renamed the Sir 
Frederick Banting Fund, after that great scientist's 
untimely death in July, 1941. Nearly every field of 
wartime research, on which Canadian scientists 
were engaged, blossomed from this early seed 

Ihe Institute of Aviation Medicine at Toronto: 
the great experimental stations and laboratories on 
chemical and biological warfare that flowered 
under the directing genius of Otto Maass ot 
McGill, and helped materially to win the final 
battles on the Rhine; the intricate development of 
new principles and designs in radar, with which 
the name of Brigadier F. C. Wallace was so closely 

sociated both in research and in production; the 
evolution of the proximity fuse; the whole atomic 


lergy project, where Canada’s contribution was 


second only to that of the United States; these anc 
many other enduring triumphs of Canadian 
ence and industry grew out of the early d < 


the Banting Fund 

Wiltrid Eggleston’s cool, well-documented stor 
brushes lightly over the initial growing pains « 
Canadian science at war. He rightly gives highest 
marks to the patient, clear-sighted, persuasive 
leadership of President C. J. Mackenzie of the 
National Research Council. It was Dr. Mackenzie 
who did more than anyone to fight through th 
initial confusion and to establish the final frame 
work of Canadian wartime science on a level ¢ 
relative equality, and full partnership, with its 
Opposite numbers in Britain and the United States 


Scholars and Administrators 


Canada was unusually fortunate, during the 
crucial decade of 1940-49, in having severa! scien 
tists of the highest personal attainments, who als 
possessed a flair for administration. Some are men 
tioned only briefly, if at all, in the Eggleston 
narrative. E. W. R. Steacie, now Vice-President 
of the National Research Council, performed 3 
triple service with self-effacing anonymity. He did 
more than anyone to keep alive the flame o! pure 
fundamental research in our universities od re 
search institutions, realizing that this scientific 
capital must never be depleted, and must ‘!wa\s 
be renewed. 

Another name not mentioned by Egglc -ton 
that of Dr. (then Colonel) Reg Sawyer, a pysica 
chemist of high standing. It is Sawyer who pr 
vided the all-important scientific link betwee! 
chemical research in Canada and the operations ¢ 
First Canadian Army in the field. His leading part 
in the use of smoke and flame, for the final battles 
in Germany, was the practical pay-off of long 
unbroken chain of devoted research that extended 
back into the laboratories cf a dozen Cz \adiaa 
universities 

Canadian science on the medical front 1s prop 
erly given a very special niche in Egglest s his- 
tory. It involved so many intricate spe ilties 
valuable discoveries and life-saving resuls that 
the 40 pages devoted to this single phase in Scien 
tists at War” could well be expanded into vera 
condensed volumes 
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‘Hunters With 


mball Mcllroy 


you be mistaken for a moose this fall? 
hunters will. The experience, in addition to 
unflattering, is always dangerous and fre- 
fatal. Yet it is only one of the preventable 
, contretemps which in 1948, the last year 
ich figures are available, contributed to an 
sive total of 182 firearm fatalities across 
a. 
iting can and should be as safe a pastime as 
mmon. Modern guns simply are not subject 
chanical failure. The trouble lies with the 


-ouldn’t be so bad if all accidental hunting 
were, in point of fact, accidental. They 
\ goodly number of hunters will be shot 
uring the next month or so by friends, or 
rs, Who drew a careful bead on them and 
led the trigger. What goes on in the mind 
a shooter is quite obvious. He sees some- 
moving in the bushes. Despite the fact that 
st hunting areas the hunters outnumber the 
the thing moving must be some species of 
So . Shoot first and check up later. Or let 
oner do so. That's what he’s paid for 
1 Where the man with the gun has not actu- 
med at anything in particular, many “acci- 
aren't accidents at all. Our foolish friend 
turned to camp. He knows guns should not 
lving around loaded. So he empties the 
ne. To prove that the gun is now empty, he 
he trigger. In a crowded cabin, this is guar- 
i to be exciting . . . and lethal. 


S SIGHTED firearms manutacturers long ago 


on the notion of putting a trigger-guard on 


products. The idea was that only a forefinger 


thus pull the trigger. This is fine in theory 
lice, triggers have been and will be pulled 
ious or playful animals, wire fences, bits of 
g, and even gravity. The relative seriousness 


it ensues is Wholly dependent upon what 
is to be in front of the muzzle at the time 


two rules for safety in handling firearms 
xeen repeated so often that nobody pays 
ittention to them any more. The first is that 
is alwavs loaded. The difficulty here is that 
ackass always wants to make absolutely cer- 
the fact, and does. 
second rule is that you should never point 
at anything that you don’t want to kill, 
the gun is loaded or not. This is just fine 
ng that the hunter doesn’t want to kill that 
10Ose in the bushes over there, which, far 
yeIng a Moose, is actually a man named 
rs, 42 years of age, married, and the owner 
‘rosperous hardware business in Sudbury. 


NTIALS? One of these items is best left at 
Liquor and guns make poor travelling mates. 
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ALBERT EINSTEIN recently remarked that “the 
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If Eggleston falters at all, perhaps It is in Jeaving 





too much “between the lines” for the aver: 
reader, and not tracing through—trom 
sources Of pure research to the battleline itself 
some of the simp more dramatic examples 
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The imposing tui total of Canada’s contribu 

tions during W iW II, in research projects 
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major Sclentif—fic victory 


SMOKE AND FLAME 


Practical pay-off for research by Car an 


cientists at War— and Now 


Today the Nation Is Incomparably Better Equipped Than in 1939 
But Basic Educational Factors Demand Greater Attention 


sclentiic community in Canada is geared and 
ready to serve our defence needs as never before 
Moreover, it is not neglecting the vital peacetime 
requirements of pure research, of well-equipped 
post-graduate schools, and of applications to in 
dustry and public health 

The Canadian Armed Service staffs of eleven 
Vears ago (with a few outstanding exceptions like 
Gen. A. G. L. MacNaughton) were largely ig 
norant of the resources, skills and military poten 
tial of the physical sciences. They were wholly 


unable to state their real requirements, even in 


broad terms, to the research authoriiies. They 
looked—for the most part—with some suspicion 
it the “long-haired” fraternity of physicists, 
chemists, mathematicians and biologists who 
sought to help them. Officers with scientific and 
technical training were usually rated well below 
their proper status, and their advice when 
offered—was frequently ignored 

The fault which lay heavily on the military side, 
also applied to most of the civil government offi- 
cials, who were then remotely isolated from both 
military strategy and the natural sciences 

The breaking of this log-jam came from an un- 
expected source. A group of private Canadian 
businessmen, in the spring of 1940, put up a fund 
of some $1,300,000——with no strings attached 
and offered it to the National Research Council 
through the then Deputy Minister for Air, James 
S. Duncan 


The Early Seed Blossoms 


This “Santa Claus Fund” was renamed the Sir 
Frederick Banting Fund, after that great scientist’s 
untimely death in July, 1941. Nearly every field of 
wartime research, on which Canadian scientists 
were engaged, blossomed from this early seed 


The Institute of Aviation Medicine at Toronto; 





the great experimental stations and laboratories on 
chemical and biological warfare that flowered 
under the directing genius of Otto Maass of 
McGill, and helped materially to win the final 
battles on the Rhine; the intricate development of 
new principles and designs in radar, with which 
the name of Brigadier F. ¢ Wallace was so closely 
associated both in research and in production; the 

volution of the proximity fuse; the whole atomic 


ergy project, where Canada’s contribution was 


second only to that of the United States; these an 
many other enduring triumphs of Canadian sc 
ence and industry grew out of the early seed ¢ 
the Banting Fund 

Wilfrid Eggleston’s cool, well-documented sto 
brushes lightly over the initial growing pains « 
Canadian science at war. He rightly gives highes 
marks to the patient, clear-sighted, persuasiy 
leadership of President C. J. Mackenzie of the 
National Research Council. It was Dr. Mackenz 
who did more than anyone to fight through th 
initial confusion and to establish the final frame 
work of Canadian wartime science on a level 0 
relative equality, and full partnership, with its 
opposite numbers in Britain and the United States 


Scholars and Administrators 


Canada was unusually fortunate, duri 
crucial decade of 1940-49, in having several scien 
tists of the highest personal attainments, who alse 
possessed a flair for administration. Some are met 
tioned only briefly, if at all, in the Eggleston 
narrative. E. W. R. Steacie, now Vice-President 
of the National Research Council, performed 4 
triple service with self-effacing anonymity. He did 
more than anyone to keep alive the flame o/ pure 
fundamental research in our universities ‘od re 
search institutions, realizing that this s ntific 
capital must never be depleted, and must |!wats 
be renewed. 

Another name not mentioned by Eggleton 
that of Dr. (then Colonel) Reg Sawyer, a p ‘ysica 
chemist of high standing. It is Sawyer wh» prc 
vided the all-important scientific link betwee! 
chemical research in Canada and the operations 0 
First Canadian Army in the field. His leading part 
in the use of smoke and flame, for the final attles 
in Germany, was the practical pay-off of « long 
unbroken chain of devoted research that ex‘ended 
back into the laboratories of a dozen ¢ idian 
universities 

Canadian science on the medical front ts prop 
erly given a very special niche in Egglesto: s his- 
tory. It involved so many intricate spec i}ties 
valuable discoveries and life-saving resu thal 
the 40 pages devoted to this single phase in Scien 
tists at War” could well be expanded into veral 
condensed volumes 
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Hunters With Holes in Their Heads 


by Kimball Mcllroy 
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WIL you be mistaken for a moose this fall? 
Mar hunters will. The experience, in addition to 
bein. unflattering, is always dangerous and fre- 
quer | fatal. Yet it is only one of the preventable 
hunt »g contretemps which in 1948, the last year 


for «hich figures are available, contributed to an 
impr ssive total of 182 firearm fatalities across 
Canada. 


H. nting can and should be as safe a pastime as 
backsammon. Modern guns simply are not subject 
to mechanical failure. The trouble lies with the 
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ans It wouldn’t be so bad if all accidental hunting 
deaths Were, in point of fact, accidental. They 
ren’. A goodly number of hunters will be shot 
dead during the next month or so by friends, or 
stranzers, Who drew a careful bead on them and 
W then pulled the trigger. What goes on in the mind 
vf such a shooter is quite obvious. He sees some- 
thing moving in the bushes. Despite the fact that 
939 n most hunting areas the hunters outnumber the 
t the thing moving must be some species ot 
tion game. So... . shoot first and check up later. Or let 
the roner do so. That's what he’s paid for 
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Ireland and the Atlantic Pact 


Problem of Partition Now Becomes Interna: 
As Eire Remains Weak Link in De 


by Shevawn Lynam 


AT THE recent conference ot the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, the first 
held in Dublin, a plea was made for 
the revision of treaties between states 
of unequal strength. This lent weight 
to the Irish argument that the Parti- 
tion of Ireland (into Eire and 
Northern Ireland) is the result of a 
treaty imposed by Britain upon a sub- 
ject people. Few Irishmen lose much 
sleep over the problem; but for the 
politicians it IS the burning question, 
and for Europe it has become a pawn 
in the Atlantic defence system since 
Eire will not join the Atlantic Pact so 
long as the present partition exists. 

It is primarily a parliamentary ques- 
tion. In 1920, one-sixth of Ireland was 
separated from the rest. This was done 
in deference to the objections to Home 
Rule raised, largely, by Protestants 
concentrating in one area; these form- 
ed the Unionist Party. The boundary 
is probably unique in that it was estab- 
lished with a conscious view to the 
representation it would produce in the 
new Parliament 

The nine counties which form the 
province of Ulster would, according 
to Unionist statesmen of the time, 
have resulted in a Nationalist major- 
itv. It was, therefore, for the acknowl- 
edged purpose of assuring a Unionist 


parliamentary majority that three 
counties were omitted from what is 
now Northern Ireland. Dail Eireann 
(the Eire Parliament) in 1925, rati- 


fied the boundary agreement, and, in 
the British view, the Irish now cannot 
legally repudiate their signature 


On Opting Out 


In Irish eves. however, the British 
had created a precedent. They had ac- 
corded self-determination to a minor- 
ity which refused to accept the de- 
cision of the majoritv on Home Rule. 
Now, of the Six Counties under the 
North of Ireland Government. in 
which the Unionists have an all-over 
there are four and a half 
which Nationalist majority; 
namely, Fermanagh, Tyrone, Armagh, 
Derry and southern Down. Eire poli- 
ticians do not feel they can be rea- 
criticized if they now invoke 
the principle which enabled the Union- 
ists to opt out of the southern state, 
and they therefore ask that the Na- 
ists be likewise permitted to opt 


out of the Northern state 


majority, 


have a 


sonabl\ 


tional 
Whether the remaining one and a 
Northern Ireland 
would suffice as a base for Britain is 


half counties of 


another question. It was, undoubted- 
ly, for considerations of defence that 
the Government of Ireland Act, 
1920, from the Northern 
Parliament the right to determine its 
relations with the South. But, since the 
Unionist Party have remained in un- 
disputed supremacy in Northern Ire- 
land for thirty vears, the Ireland Act, 
1949, bestowed upon them this latter 
privilege hitherto reserved for West- 
minster. Not even a part of Northern 


withheld 


EIRE: 
WEAK LINK IN 
| ATLANTIC DEFENCE 





—Kenneth Roberts 
A PAWN in Atlantic defence? 
Ireland, it stated, can secede from 
the United Kingdom without the con- 
sent of the Stormont (Northern Ire- 
land) Parliament. This makes the com- 
position of that parliament of vital 
concern to four and a half Nationalist 
counties wishing to secede. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union, un- 
fortunately, diminishes its own etfect- 
iveness by its catholicity. It welcomes 
equally members of freely elected par- 
liaments and those from nominated 
assemblies; it is not concerned with 
electoral svstems. Yet, flagrant flaws 
in these have provided the totalitarian 
regimes with their most valid argu- 
ments against democracy. This toler- 
ance is regrettable today when there 
is an increasing tendency to 
parliaments which by any other name 
would not even smell of representa- 
tive government. 

In Dublin a more orthodoxly par- 
liamentary assembly might have been 


create 





EIRE’S COSTELLO: Won't play. 


invited to set up a commissic 
vestigate the Northern Irelan 
al system. It is upon this sys 
the whole Partition issue turr 
30,196 Nationafists of Fi 
have only one seat in P 
while the 24,375 Unionists | 
there must be reasons for this 
ancy which are not plain t 
acquainted with accepted | 
of representation. 


A Change of Heart? 


Though this is the Kernc 
problem, Mr. De Valera (for 
Prime Minister, now 
Opposition party, Fianna Fai 
lies largely upon a change 
among the Unionists, tho 
have rejected Mr. MacBrid 
ister for External Affairs) 
for a Hibernian Confederat 
advocates of a solution by 
few, and the battle is cor 
propaganda, occasional de 
tions and a search for a cor 
al settlement. A section of 
Partition Association prop 
creation of an all-Ireland P 
in the Mansion House ( Dublin 
as the Irish deputies after 
election created the first D 
rather than sit at Westmi 
would be called the Ard Da 
High Parliament — and wou 


leader 


‘onal 
ence 


to maintain the continuity of the fi 


Dail interrupted by the Civil ' 


Hope, in extra-national age 
arbitration is, on the whole 
If the Powers represented in 1 
cil of Europe at Strasbou: 
guarantee the right to elect 
ments in their national tert 
will be necessary, if the cla 
have meaning, to guarantee s 
eously the exclusion of cert 
toral practices. This would u 
result in a differently constitt 
liament in Northern Ireland, 
would be the most important 
wards the ending of a 
in which relatively good tem 
become dangerously frayed. 

If all this did happen and 
in the abolition of partition 
of Western Europe would ex; 
to sign the Atlantic Pact. But 
Europe might be disappoint 
while it has been declared t 
cannot sign while Ireland is 
nobody guarantees that a un 
land would do so. 

Behind all this, Ireland’s re 
that on the land—moves for 
sorbing more than half the tot 
ing population. Time has shi 
the acre you own is worth 
you once rented. The “ginti 
gone. The Big House has gon 
patronage and gracious liv 
gone with them; but their go: 
remain. In a country domin 
centuries by land-hunger, the 
ling out of the big estates h 
one of the most stabilizing ¢ 
her history. 
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New brunswick: 


FIRE PATROL 


“STO! that fire!” 

I\ farmers burning grass in 
Glo County, NB, were start- 
led t ar this command boom out 
of the sky—especially as they live in 
an of NB where “flying saucers” 
were sorted seen by hundreds of 
resi not long ago. 

B ie order didn’t come from 
aM n or any other strange crea- 
ture it came from the electronic 
amp of a New Brunswick Forest 
Serv patrol plane which was rang- 
ng two major timberland blazes 
ravas nearby districts. 

Tt orest service has discovered 
lat sky voice is a handy device 
for it trol craft—-not only in warn- 
ng | e who are burning brush in 
haza s weather, but also in giving 
nst! ns to ground crews, who are 
trvir find fires in wooded country 
whic as numerous  criss-crossing 
oad id trails. New Brunswick’s 
float pped aircraft, which roam 

€ st regions constantly in the 
Jang easons, supplement the net- 
york ookout towers whose vision 

5 imes impaired by drifting 
smohk land fog. 

| tS and 1949 forest fire dam- 
g kept to the annual un- 
prece ted low loss of $12,000. This 
year the figure will be much higher, 
pring , because of last week's 
cont tions in the very dry North 
St strict. Nevertheless, with any 

ch ar loss will turn out to be 

ich less than NB suffered in aver- 
9 s before its fire-detection-and 
ght service was modernized and 
xp ad 
Ontario 


SCANDALIZED 


SOMEWHAT annoyed at those who 
cont to point scornfully at the sins 
isor, The Windsor Star let 

ist at Toronto. 
| to newspapers, which have a 


CA \A ABROAD: The Hon. L. 


Torquay, England 


NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


Some 39 nations, doing four-fifths o 





predilection for scenting sin in other 
sectors and ignoring what goes on in 
their own precincts, are after Windsor 
again,” asserted the Star editorially. 
“They have sent. skilled I 
seekers, equipped with 


glasses, to this city 


scandal 
magnifying 
They are spread- 
ing throughout the province stories 
about what they find, or think they 
find. 
“These muck-rakers are collecting 
all the old data such as the Josef 
Assef case, mentioning names such as 
Howard Kerr and Pete Licavoli (all 
of which is stale news in Windsor). 
They are merging these with state- 
ments from unidentified sources to 
create all sorts of 
implications.” 
Windsor should be given credit for 
a determination to clean up its nasty 
mess. “It should not be made the 
victim of scandal stories designed to 


innuendoes and 


Satiate readers with sensationalism.” 
declares The Windsor Star 


British Columbia: 


“CROWNER’S QUEST” 


A VANCOUVER coroner’s jury, an- 
noyed by a series of deaths over the 
months in the police cells, appealed 
to Attorney-General Gordon Wismer 
to do something. It complained in a 
verdict in the death of a man removed 
from the cells to hospital. In the past, 
previous juries had asked for better 
medical examination of drunks 

Said this new jury: not only are the 
recommendations ignored but [we] “are 
treated publicly by the police commis- 
sion with such remarks as would indi- 
cate that the coroner’s court jurymen 
have not enough intelligence to appre- 
ciate the difficulties of that august 
body.” In Victoria, Mr. Wismer saic 
he’d look into it 


® An embarrassed city council learr.- 
ed: the owner of an “untidy and u- 
kempt” home in “a disgraceful condi- 
tion” in the city’s east end is a city 
employee—a garbage collector. Coun- 
cil talked about it, didn’t know what 





Internationa 


Dana Wileress, High Commissioner for 
Great Britain, addresses the United Nations conference on 


tariffs and 
j If 
i thle worla s 


taking part in the largest world trade bargaining assembly eve? held. 





to do put over the case to get an 


idea. 


@ Rev. Matthew Stevenson came from 
Dunoon, Scotland, to take the pul- 
pit at Vancouver’s Ryerson United 
Church. But not until the good mem- 
bers made sure they would be able to 
understand a Scot’s accent. Mr. Steven- 
son was required to record a sermon. 
send along the recording for critical 
listening. The verdict: the minister 
could be understood. He arrived with 
his wife and two children 


Manitoba: 


DISPERSAL 


OCTOBER this vear marked the 75th 
anniversary of the arrival in Mani- 
toba of the first Icelandic permanent 
settlers 


On Oct. 11. 


a group of 285 Icelandic people settled 


1875, a small band of 


in Winnipeg. The rest continued thei 
journey to the present site of Gimli 
on the Lake Winnipeg. 
where on Oct. 21 they began the for- 
mation of an exclusively 
settlement 


shores of 
Icelandic 


Today the descendants of the ort- 
ginal settlers are to be found in every 
province of Canada and every state 
of the American union. The Icelanders 
are one of the smallest ethnic groups 
in Canada numbering perhaps some 
25,000 


Alberta: 
CIVIC CANKER 


THE “hot potato” for the civic elec- 
tion in Edmonton on Nov. | will be 
the $28 million Detwiler city centre 
scheme. This will take the place ot the 
mayoralty campaign as last year, Ed 
monton installed the two-vear mavor- 
ality tenure. Of course there will be 
the aldermanic and school board con 
tests 

Since early this vear, the citv has 
been in a dither over the city centre 
scheme, sponsored by the First New 
Amsterdam Corporation of New 


York City under a proposed 69-veatr 
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CANADA ABROAD: Dr. Hugh Keenleyside (left) former Canadian Deputy 
Minister of Mines and Resources and newly appointed Director General of the 
UN Technical Assistance Administration, is congratulated by Trygve Lie, Secre- 
tary General of the UN. David A. K. Owen (centre), Assistant Secretary General 
in charge of economic affairs, had administered the technical assistance program 


agreement. This was attacked on the 
grounds of its long term tax conces- 
sions, defended on the basis that it 
would yield large returns to the city 
from property now providing only 
$28,000 in revenue annually. 

The plan provides for a city audi- 
torium, parking space, shopping cen- 
tre and other features. Ownership of 
the property, comprising four blocks. 
would be retained by the city. 

The city council by a six-to-four 
vote referred the agreement to the 
public utilities commission for ap- 
proval. This was rejected by the two- 
member board on a split decision 

Council then decided to pass the 
ball to the burgesses. To win. the 
agreement must get a_ two-thirds 
majority of the ratepayers 

By long odds, the controversia 
agreement will be the primary target 
of the campaign 


POOR RELATIONS 


ALBERTA’S Provincial Government 
doesn’t have to worry particularly 
about where its next million dollars 
is coming from; the only question is 
the size of the budget surplus in any 
given year. But for the province’s 
towns and cities, it is a different story. 

Calgary and Edmonton, in particu- 
lar, are beginning to find the going 
hard. Rapid expansion of both cities 
has meant heavy new capital spending 
at a time when construction costs are 


at an all-time high. The booming 
birthrate of the last few years has 


meant new schools and higher school 








operating costs. As a result, ¢ algary’s 





municipal tax rate this year, for 
example is S8'2 mills, and further 
boosts seem nevitable 

The trouble, as the municipalities 
see it. is that the Provincial Govern- 
ment Is ogeth oO gardly with 
ts grants. O one-tent of 
Calgarv’s school operating costs come 
from provinel evenues id none of 
the cost of new building 

Calgary's citv comptrolle I A 
Hookwavy, got to brooding over the 


on. 
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_,. because of confidence in 


CANADA LIFE! 


“Leaves.” mused Jim. “remind me of money. You 


think vou have a bit piled up. and... whoosh! gone 
with the wind!” 

“Oh. TE don’t know.” said Eddie. “IT figure there's 
three angles to sueces-ful saving. First. tuek it away 
where it’s available for real emergencies. but not just 
ving ready to spend at the slightest’ whim. Second, 
foree yourself to save regularly. and third, and most 


Important. mvest where vou have confidence. 


“Insurance.” he continued, “is the logical answer. 


And for my money. Canada Life 1- the Company.” 
“Why Canada Life?” 
“Confidence.” replied Eddie. “You can't beat “em. 
They have a reputation for sound finaneing that’s been 


P » Ze 
crowing for LO2 vears. 
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a Se brighter tomorrows 
casa ranean for you and yours... 
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problem, and the result of his cogita- 
tions was an exhaustive analysis of 
Calgary’s financial position and pros- 
pects for the future. His conclusion: 
while the city’s financial state is un- 
doubtedly sound at the moment 

and sounder, probably, than ever be- 
fore—the high cost of urgent new 
capital projects like waterworks ex- 
tensions, a sewage disposal plant and 
garbage incinerator is bound to land 
the city heavily in long-term debt. 

The load on the property owner was 
already so heavy, he said, that some 
other means ot financing must be 
found. He suggested that the province 
be urged to enact a province-wide 
sales tax, to be collected, and spent, 
by the municipalities. This, he argued, 
would make non-property owners di- 
rect contributors to civic finances and 
spread municipal burdens more equit- 
ably over the shoulders of the whole 
public. 

Reaction to this proposal was mix- 
ed, and the Union of Alberta Munici- 
palities. which met for its annual con- 
vention a few days later, carefully 
avoided passing a resolution which 
would have put municipal adminis- 
trations on record as favoring any- 
thing so unpopular as a sales tax 
(Under Alberta law, municipalities 
are not at present empowered by ther 
charters to levy a sales tax; enabling 
legislation would have to be enacted 
by the Provincial Legislature.) In 
stead, they agreed only to urge the 
Government either to hand out bigger 
grants or devise new forms of taxa 
tion for municipal needs 

The Government. meanwhile, was 
saving nothing 


Newfoundland: 
BLOWING UP 


WHEN a Member of Parliament com- 
mits political suicide it is always news 
The other day one Member of the pre- 
ponderantly Liberal Government ot 
Newfoundland did just that 

He is Sam Drover, Member of the 
House of Assembly tor the northern 
district. of White Bay (population 


10,000). Atter a tour of his district, 





re 
GETS CNR POST: Royd Beamish, 
Canadian newspaper man who has 
heen press liaison officer with the Bank 
of Canada for the last two years, has 
heen appointed assistant director of 
public relations for the Canadian Na- 
ronal Railways, headquarters Montreal 








INICA TIN YS 


PLANNERS: W. Harold Clark (ef 
of Toronto, re-elected preside n f the 
Community 


lanning Associator 
Canada, talks thines over wi 
president Eric Thrift, director of 1} 
Winnipeg Metropolitan Pla n¢ 
Board, The Association has 

its fourth annual meeting in ( 


which is one of the largest and 
scattered population, he arrive S 
John’s fighting mad. None 
promises made to his constituents 
said, had been carried out 


Over night he was out of favor wit 
his Liberal colleagues and w Pre 
mier Smallwood who dismiss 
trom the Government and the | 
eral Party. 


Said Smallwood: “The int 
White Bay, which has alwa 
very strongly Liberal, will be w 
tered by the Liberal Governme 
though its representative in the Ho 
of Assembly is no longer a 
of the Liberal Party.” 


In the meantime the Drove 
the chief topic of Opposition 
sation, while Premier Smallwo 
two of his ministers are visiting Ge 
many (see Page 25). “Join the « 
and see the world,” is a favorite 


Nova Scotia: 


NAMESAKES 


FALMOL TH, Nova Scotia ple 
turesque and fertile village 
fringe of the famous Annapolis \ 
ley, was host last week to the \favo 
and Mavoress of an English tow 
which bears the same name 

On a goodwill tour of Canad i, the 
United States and West Indies, vo 
Albert V. Baker, of Falmouth. Eng \ 
land, and his pretty 23-year-old »iece 
Miss Betty Forsythe, the May ress 
were Officially greeted at the ‘No 








Scotia village on their first stop — nieh 
will cover 11 Falmouths and Os 
on this continent. 

At Truro, Nova Scotia, 


Baker told members of the k ota 
Club that contrary to belief, B tal! 
is not riddled with Communisn 
The people of his country, he sald 
are “above all else, British first) ! 
politics taking a second place 


Following his Nova Scotia sisi 
Mayor Baker and the Mayores. lett 
for Portland. From there they ted 


Falmouth, Maine, and = Fa!nouth 


Mass 

















/NO! NO! AND AGAIN, NO! 


French Caution on German Re-Armament 


Is Based on Solid Core of Distrust 


llson Woodside 


PAR PRESSE, an independent. 





non-( munist daily, has Jaunched 

itse some temerity onto the sea 

of F distrust of Germany. It be- 

ran an editorial, the day I ar- 

ed ing on the good sense of 

Fren n to recognize that Ger- 
not re- 

1 ever a 

e ght in 

Wes efence 


It tbnormal 
million 


West mans to 
cted by 
Eng- 


d Amer- 

ing the Ruisn 

en ifitary WILLSON WOODSIDE 
ist We take their place, pas 

es. and force our own vouth 

yute two vears of military 

sers Were not long in com- 
ow the paper has begun 
em. almost a full page a 
tvpe. As I write, only the 


ive appeared. The paper 


they represent only 23 
the replies, but since 
hard core ot French 

vith Which the politicians 
deal very caretully, it is 
hile reading 

es. buts” and the unquali 
s which are to follow, 

te the Government’s line of 
from its present position 

ccepted in the leading paper 

t German participation 

m or another in Western 


ive to be concurred in, 





France can do is make 
sn't carried out precipi- 


thout safeguards 


How Vets See It 


Nos” come 


significantly, in 
part trom veterans of the 


d War. Thev 
essons of how Germany 


point out 


to rearm last time and 
everything can still be 
see clearly this time. They 
about the 
Yer, save for one writer 


Ittle to say 
that it is the disciplined 
ho represents the most im- 
nger to the undisciplined 
a danger as Com 


S great 


ne of many of the letters is 

one: “Germany hasn't 
change.” 

repeated warnings of the 
mentalitv’, which we. still 
rstand. “The Germans will 
ose the stronger side; any- 
ssumes that they will march 
ningly with us is greatly 


ind never will 


ig this warning up to date, 
cautions that Stalin can 





promise the Germans the reunifica- 
tion of their country and the return 
of their territories lost to Poland. He 
could thus buy Germany's services as 
his “gendarme in Central Europe.” 

There is a reminder by one who 
saw the fanaticism of the Hitler Youth 
in their hevday that these vouth are 
now the yvoung men of Germany and 
nurse a spirit of revenge. And there 
“Can we ask 
our sons to fight as allies alongside 


is the impassioned cry 


those who tortured their fathers?” 
The most that any of these writers 

formations of 

Rhinelanders might be raised. but not 


will concede is that 


Prussians; and that the risk of raising 
German contingents can only be tak- 
en after suficiently strong non-Ger- 
man forces are in existence 

The latter argument is one of the 
three legs of the stool on which the 
French Government is balancing it- 
self at present. If one must raise Ger- 
man contingents, they argue and 
from a pure manpower basis they can 
hardly deny it outright—it is only 
basic common sense to first build a 
strong Western 
force to fit the Germans into secure- 


lv. Otherwise vou run the risk that 


I uropean defence 


they will use their new power to bar- 
gain between East and West and gain 
increasing treedom of action 

Ihe second French argument 


strongly supports the _ first since 
there are not at present enough arms 
to go round, why should some be pul 
into the Germans wher 
and Nether 


landers are waiting for them? Having 


hands of 
Frenchmen. Belgians 
agreed to raise fifteen new divisions 
(within three vears) the French feel 
they are in a strong position here 
The third takes the 


broadest view of the whole situatron 


argument 


ot Western Europe. and presents the 





Mille 
Pleven has tight- 
Department 


PREMIER: 
ened up the 


Rene 


Defence 





BAZOOKA: French infantry 


new French 50-ton tank is commonly 


French at their best. They have 
brought out the Schuman Plan for 
tying together the basic industries ot 
Western Europe—and inevitably fi- 
nances too—so that it would be vir- 
tually impossible for France and Ger- 
many to make war on each other. In 
spite of the fact that they have re- 
ceived no encouragement from Bri- 
tain, they are going ahead with this 
plan and it is considered to be within 
only a few weeks of signature. 


Economic Job First 


Surely it is wiser, a Foreign Office 
spokesman put it to me, to get this 
integration of economies under way 
first, and then base on it the rearma- 
ment of all of Western Europe, Ger- 
many included? Once Germany had 
accepted the Integration of her basic 
industries with those of other West- 
ern European countries, her only in- 
terest would be to defend this order. 
and she might be counted on to de- 
tend it lovally 

But if Germany sees the chance of 
regaining independent military 
strength, she may cool off on the 
Schuman Plan, he predicted And 
sure enough, three days later a news 
item noted that the signing of the 
plan now seemed to be more remote 
as the Germans made new conditions 
objected to the 
French view that all American pro 


posals have clearly stated that Ger- 


It mav well be 


man formations would be “inte 
grated” in a Western European Army 
to include British and Americans, and 
trom Mr. St 
apparently Canadians too. The French 


ask: Where is there any plan for such 


Laurent’s statements. 


integration? 

The nearest they have seen to such 
American 
German 


a plan is the proposal in 
military 
tormations in divisional strength—10 
figure. At 


circies to raise 
divisions is the common 
present French official circles appear 
prepared only to accept German regi- 
ments, brigaded with American and 
other troops of the Western Army 
Certainly the division is the more 
tormation Le 


practical military 


pin hope S$ on 


believed to excel the American 
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powerful anti-tank 





_Miller 
weapon, The 


‘Patton 


Vionde asks. however, what is to pre- 
vent the 10 German major-generals 
and 20 brigadier-generals from form- 
ing a clandestine German General 
Staff and High Command. At the 
very least it envisages that the Ger- 
mans, by working together privately 
in this way, may gain undue influence 
with the Western C-in-( 

The French are not unconscious of 
the fact that their own military pres- 
tige stands at probably the lowest 
point in decades, while the Germans 
are Widely regarded as leaders in mili- 


tarv science 
st 


which needs noting: the 


(There is a bright side to the latter 
observation 
utter French defeat in 1940 was prob- 
ably due more to faulty military doc- 
trine and inadequate arms than to 
lack of will-to-fight among the troops 
As one voung French officer has told 
me. he just felt silly in 1940, facing 
German armored cars on his horse. 
with a carbine for defence: and his 
troops had no chance without anti- 
tank weapons and techniques. Later 
the French divisions of 1944, proper 


Vv armed and trained. acquitted them 


selves well.) 


No Fever 

Those on the ome! side of the 
Atlantic may teel that the French 
objections to “getting on” with the 


inclusion of German troops in. the 
strongest possible Westet 


take fittie account of the urgeneyv ol 


mw hes 
the situation. Thev 


that. to a great degree. There isn't at 
all the same rearmament tever and 
hurry over here which one felt in the 
United States a fortnight ago 

I have not seen a single report o1 
discussion of American rearmament 
efforts in the press while I have been 
here. And the general answer which 
I get trom Frenchmen on the prob 


ability of war is that it has become 
much less likely. There may be some 
thing of the Korean victory in that 

Korea vets steady tront-page play 
here—but there is also wishful think- 
ing. If it is hard enough in America 


to actually think of another war, it 


“at 
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is almost unbearable to a Frenchman. 

This wouldn't be a proper account 
if it didn’t add that in Premier Pleven, 
Foreign Minister Schuman and De- 
fence Minister Moch we are dealing 
with earnest. honest and = capable 
leaders. Pleven is considered to have 
done a good job in the Defence Min- 
istry, and his successor Jules Moch 
is doing better. 

It shouldn't be forgotten that while 
the United States, with her far greater 
resources, has been fighting for three 
and a half months in Korea, France 
has had half of her regular army fight- 
ing what she considers essentially the 
same war in Indo-China, for three 
and a half years, against Viet Minh. 


Crisis in Indo-China 


It is a war that no one here ‘likes, 
especially in view of last week’s serious 
reverses. There is difficulty in parlia- 
ment every time credits have to be 
voted for it. But in many discussions, 
no one has declared to me that France 
should pull out and bring her troops 
home, where they are so badly needed. 

But by last weekend, the seriousness 
of the Indo-China situation was sharp- 
ly accelerated. Some crack units were 
trapped. The French abandoned the 
key bastion of Thatkhe (third post to 
be lost in a month), opening another 
gap in the frontier defence. 

The French people appreciate per- 
fectly well that. as things stand, if 
the Red Army were set rolling west- 
ward, they haven't a chance. But 
Moch has been doing his best, in an 
unsensational way, to bring home to 
them that, granted time, and if they 
make the effort, they can hope to de- 
tend themselves. 

Last month he held a public demon- 
stration of a new anti-tank weapon 
which. he said, could “make every 
infantryman an anti-tankman.” This 
is a grenade, employing the shaped 
charge, which can be fired from the 
ordinary rifle. In the test, according 
to the evidence of one who saw it, a 
2!2-inch, 2-pound grenade penetrated 

inches of armor plate at 100 
yards. The confidence which posses- 
sion of such a weapon could give to 
the infantry can hardly be overrated 

Early this month, Moch_ himself 
drove the new French heavy tank in 
its first public showing. It is a S0-ton 
job, with a gun which the military 
commentator of Figaro claims to have 
one-third greater power of penetra- 
tion than the 90 mm. guns of the 
British Centurion or the American 
Patton tanks, of comparable size. 

With a highly-regarded light tank 
already in production, the French 
are not just sitting waiting for arms to 
be handed to them. Still, it would be 
foolish to underrate the difficulty 
which they face in diverting any large 
share of their economy to rearma- 
ment. By last vear, life had just be 
come tolerable. Now French prices 
follow world prices upward 

When even the loval Socialists have 
adopted the cry “No national security 
without social security”, vou can ima- 
gine what the Communist press here 
is making of this pressure of the 
“mad war-makers” on the livelihood 
of the working man, whose sole 
champion they claim to be and 
whose vote many observers expect 


them to continue to receive 
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WASH YOUR FACE with soap and 
water. Leave it wet. 
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DAMS FOR THE VOLGA 


Great New Hydro-Electric Projects 
Are Dates 1955-56 Significant? 


TH nouncement that work is to 
Kuibvshev on the biggest 
ost powerful hydro-electric 
slant in the world, has been 
by a second decree of the 
S\ ‘sovernment ordaining the con- 
of a 
iterprise 
s big, at 


~uibyshev 
to have 
tv of 2 
kilowatts 
annual 
t 10,000 
kilowatt 
ne vhile the E. CRANKSHAW 
St d plant, 
0 »wn the Volga, is to have a 
ot 1.7 million kilowatts with 
output of 10,000 mkh. 
tremendous engineering pro- 
ch recall the first flush of 
Year Plans and dwarf the 
pre-war Russia, the celebrated 
D jam, are to be completed in 


1956 respectively. They will 
between them an important 
mined advance in the bitter 
to raise the standard of living 
ry Whose whole economy Is 
yecause the conditions of life 


too harsh for too long. 


A Desert Rose? 


e¢ tremendous publicity centring 

jual project, all the emphasis 

placed on the development ot 

¥ steppes and the semi-desert 

( yasin, With the aim of making 

blossom like the rose as a 
power-assisted Irrigation. 

I tor example, the great reser- 
the Stalin 
ect is intended to irrigate 
kilometres of semi- 

nd of great potential fertility. 
The s said to be 65 times greater 
area irrigated by America’s 
ore ilder dam on the Colorado 
R the biggest hydro-electrical 
the capitalist world.” 
| rigation scheme 1s bound up 
Stalin Plan to transform the 
\ afforestation and the plant- 
elter-belts hundreds of miles 
steppes have for centuries 
cted by the hot dry winds 
tS t Turkestan, bringing drought 
ne. In lyrical Pravda: 
e of all ages and professions 
the greatness of the Stalin 
transforming the Volga and 
plan There, where 
Ove area of thousands of kilo- 
t the dry wind burned out all 
canals will be dug by the 
ople. There, on once barren 
ctric tractors will plough fer- 
combines will pass like ships 
wheat - fields. There, 
e ‘black winds,’ the terrible 
Is, permanently menaced the 
't the entire Volga region, at 
the ‘t the Bolsheviks rich gardens 
f s will blossom, forests will be 


ch is involved in 


square 
1 


regions. 


dless 





laid out, and countless collective herds 
will graze the green pastures.” 
Pravda says nothing about the cost 
of all this. Nor does it dwell on the 
sort of people who will have to do 
most of the donkey-work involved in 
shifting millions of tons of earth and 
concrete, digging the new Stalingrad 
trunk canal to the Caspian lowlands 
and the countless subsidiary irrigation 
canals, building the walls for the great 
Stalingrad reservoir and the new 80 
mile-long lake near Kuibyshev. 


Technicians and Slaves 


To judge by Pravda it will all be 
done by technicians commanding gi- 
gantic machines “which Soviet indus- 
try will provide.” But anybody who 
knows Russia visualize the 
hordes of wretched prisoners toiling 
away at the construction in 
blinding heat and paralyzing cold with 
implements of the most primitive kind. 

Further, with all this emphasis on 


can also 


basic 


the creative side of the work, Pravda 
does not dwell at all on the fact that 
over 50 per cent of the total output 
from both plants (over 10,000 million 
kilowatt hours in all) is officially des- 
tined and its 


come 


tor the use of Moscow 
After 
the demands of the 
Kuibyshev, Saratov, 
Astrakhan. When all 


tied, less than 


industries. Moscow will 
citv districts of 
Stalingrad and 
these are satis- 
a quartel of the total 
output is to be used for transforming 
the arid plains of the Volga, Trans- 
Volga and Caspian lands. 

One thing is clear. The announce- 
ment of these great projects before the 
current 5-year reconstruction plan is 
tinished indicates that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has no intention of giving the 
people a rest. The truth almost. cer- 
tainly is that it cannot afford to vive 
them a rest. Obviously, it is stakin« its 
future on its ability 


tor another five or ten vears of capital 


to force the ace 


construction at the expense oft con- 
sumer goods. Nobody can say what 
the outcome will be. But the new 


Volga dams will play an important 
part in Bolshevism’s struggle fer sur- 


vival. 


By I dward 
London 
NIGHT. 


Crankshaw, Special to 


Observer and SA-CURDAY 
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Architects and Engineers 
C. Davis Goodman, Associate Architect 





Reputed to be the world’s largest “Y” programme build- 
ing, the new Snowdon building of the Young Men’s- 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association is at no spot wider 
than 174 feet, vet it covers a land area of more than an 
acre. Among its many features are fourteen club rooms, 


a swimming pool anda complete evmnasium. 


“Foundation” is particularly happy to have been 
associated as general contractor with a project that means 
so much to the youth of Montreal. We hope that this 
tangible expression of Faith in Canada will be a founda- 
tion for an even fuller life for the young people of the 


community that the “Y” 


™ FOUNDATION “is 
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THE CHURCH AT UNITY 


Trinity Church in Marathon, Ont, 
Writes “‘Experiment Successfy|” 


SIXTY-FIVE miles west of White 
River in the new community of 
Marathon (population, approximately 
1.800) a bold venture in unity is being 
worked out with the blessing of the 
Anglican and United Churches. The 
Writer, Rev. Owen G. Barrow, is an 
Anglican priest and Rector of the 
Parish. He is ministering to all the 
Protestant denominations, visited by 
representative preachers of the two 
Churches. Here’s how he wrote to SN: 


SEVENTY-FIVE per cent of the 
population is Protestant. Of this some 
60 per cent is United Church, about 
30 per cent Anglican, and the remain- 
ing ten per cent Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and others. 

The Church Board elected annually 
by the subscribing members of the 
Church is fully interdenominational. 
Its deliberations call for a large mea- 
sure of compromise and tact, and in 
order to issue satisfactorily require 
much readjustment on the part of its 
members. The Board has full charge 
of all matters related to Finance and 
Property, and serves also as a body 
with which the Rector may consult on 
the elements of the work that are his 
immediate concern. The appointment 
of the Rector is bv the Bishop of Al- 
goma, the Rt. Rev. W. L. Wright, DD 

The most important problem is im- 
plicit in the adjustment that is needed 
to guarantee good feeling. Traditional 
forms and historic lovalties are not 
lightly cast aside at any time. The Rec- 
tor and his associates have to fuse 
differences in such a wav that the es- 
sential truths of the polity of the de- 
nominations are protected. 


Three-Year Progress 


Now in its third vear, Trinity 
Church is the prototype tor work that 
one dav may be usual. The first vear 
was notable tor the interest and en- 
thusiasm which culminated in the 
erection of a church seating 150 per- 
sons and providing in a full sized 
basement every modern facility for 
church life and work. The second vear 
saw something of a doldrum settle on 
the work, except in the untiring zeal 
and labors of the Women’s Auxiliary. 
This third year gives promise of larger 
congregations than ever before. 

What has happened is that the 
Church is beginning to make its in- 
fluence felt. The change is one of in- 
terest rather than heart. That is, the 
nature of the experiment in coopera- 
tion is capturing the imagination of 
the community, and evoking goodwill 
even from those who have not been 
churchmen in the commonly accepted 
meaning of the word. But there are 
others like Jim Stitt, CPR Agent and 
member longest resident in Marathon, 
who regularly bring their families to 
Church because they have confidence 
in the influence of the Church. 

Ihe Sunday School is well-attended 
and the teachers, drawn from several 
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REV. O. G. BARROW: Open to all. 


denominations, are given freedom to 
use what material they have found 
best tor teaching children the truths of 
the Christian Faith. Classes for Con- 
firmation (Anglican) and for Recep- 
tion to Full Communion United 





Church) are conducted as one 
Rector 

The turnishings of the Churc 
interesting in that the Altar Vases 
were given by M. J. Coldwell, MP, 
the Lectern Bible by John Bracken 
(former leader of the Progressive Con- 
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CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 
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Mexicorn 


the day when your grocer unveils 


This is a mucho gay day for corn 
the new pack of Niblets Brand Mexicorn. Never were the golden 
kernels more tender—never were the red and green peppers sweeter. 
Every year, you know, the Green Giant’s work improves.) Reach 


for the cans that show him wearing his Mexican hat! 
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Pro Grain Exchange 





MR. T. BERVEN tells us that if 
vote were taken of western farmers 
an overwhelming majority would vote 
against the Grain Exchange (SN, 
Sept. 19). 

Mr. Berven, I suggest, is not keep- 
ing up with current thinking. The 


| now - theres time 
Sor everything... 








PUNT 
Sora summer holiday 
. . e 
this winter 
A swim. a sail or a seaside 
} siesta you name vour holiday 
} pleasure — it’s yours in hours 
when vou take a TCA North 
Star Skvliner south where miles 
of sunlit beaches beckon and it’s 
always “June in January”. 
You've more time there when 
| vou go by ar for that real 
holiday “break” this winter. 
{ " 
| YOUR TRAVEL none will help vou 
pla He can te about the 
frequent TCA flights from Toronto 
and Montreal bs famous 4-engined 
| Nort Star Sk ners which) carry 
} ‘ Ww ittentive 
{ S s poceie ice 
| 5 i He can 
| te le « ce 
t Ask | T 
j y CAQ 
} I 
j a ) M Ira ( 
| A { al, f 1 
1¢ iZ on Be 
1 ( 4 


THANS-CANADA rfc Linas vb, 


regular flights to 


BERMUDA 


WANANAAD Miia NM? Milly \ 


Farmers’ Protective Association has 
in recent months held a number of 
meetings, well attended by farmers, at 
a number of important points in Mani- 
toba. The meetings were called to 
discuss Compulsory State Marketing. 
At each meeting resolutions were 
passed, practically unanimously, con- 
demning the Government’s monopoly 


| 


\ 


in grain handling, and asking that 
farmers should have the freedom of 
choice to market their grains through 
the Wheat Board, or through the open 
market in any way that they choose. 

The three Wheat Pools, who criti- 
cize the Grain Exchange so much, 
have been members of the Exchange 
for 25 years, and day by day use the 
full facilities of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange to sell their grain. The 
Wheat Board, too, have no less than 
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eight memberships in the Exc inge 
Wou!d such reputable organizations a 
the Wheat Pools and the Wheat Soarq 
continue to support the Gra: Fy. 
change if they thought it was no’ fune. 
tioning in the true interests of fa: ners? 


BEN RICH SON FE 
Portage La Prairie, Man, 
No Shut own 


MR. SOUCISSE (SN, Sept. 26. says 
(1) “in Manitoba or in Ontar) .. 
according to Professor Low the 
privileges of the French have n the 
main consisted in* the privilege of do. 
ing without schools;’” and (2) guali- 
fied French Canadians” are lack- 
listed for the top jobs in indus: y and 
the civil service ... in ( ida.” 
Could Mr. Soucisse be persualed to 
give the evidence for these state vents? 
In your columns, some six veo 's ago 
he denounced the closing dow; he 
Ottawa Separate Schools bec: ise of 
the hideous niggardliness of Ontaric 
Government. Inquiry at the Separate 
School offices here revealed 
Separate Schools had been Osed 
down for the regular holiday 

for no other reason whatsoeve 
Ottawa, Ont. EUGENE RSFY 





How Fair? How Brave? 
THEY used to call it la belle | ince 
And I think that is still a suitable com- 
ment despite vour article about France 


(SN, Sept. 26)... . After seeing the 
gallant efforts of our allies tw 
world wars, I can’t be persuaded b 
anv magazine writer that thes 

anv different in a possible th War 
Prince Rupert, BC. 1 KEY 


The Cadmus Picture 
RE THE Cadmus picture of “Sailors 











and Floozies” (SN, Aug. 

should have published an VSIS 
Thousands, in Canada, like self 
were in the Air Force and don 
anvthing about the Navy 

Burnaby, BC. ALEX MCINTOSH 





Film Director 
article on the Montrea 
Journey’ SN 
man\ ngs 


RE YOUR 
movie “Forbidden 
Sept. 19), you tell us 
about an exciting Canadian d 
ment. But who is the director? 
Brandon, Man. J. M. WINTERS 
@sN apologizes. 

Jarvis (see cut, centre), co- 
Cecil Maiden (second from | 
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Director wi Dich 
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—Hamilton & Trevor sutsch 


DIRECTOR: Dick Jarvis (ce re). 
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TRAGI-COMEDY OF STRIKES 


Lor 

PIR’ E. strikes continue to be the 
mo sturbing feature of the indus- 
tri: ne in Britain—sufficiently dis- 
tur for the Minister of Labor to 
bro sta warning to the public and 
esp vy to trade-unionists against 
the tration and activity of Com- 


munist agents. As 
a good trade- 
unionist himself 
Mr. Isaacs natural- 
ly puts all or most 
of the blame on 
the Communists. 
But it is not so 
simple as this. The 
Communists are to 
blame for a lot, 
but not all of it. 
Before you can ex- 
loit erievance, there must be a 
ie ce to exploit. 

\: first sight it is a little difficult to 
nderstand) what serious grievance 
ra ionists can have. They are en- 
0 ic highest wages and best con- 
in all the history of British 
ibor. The results of a recent Ministry 
i labor survey show that for the 
6,500,000 workers who came under 
t ey the increase of wages over 
those paid shortly before the begin- 
I ' the war was 133 per cent. And 
wages are stili going up. In the first 
e nonths of this year nearly 
} million workers had increases 
amounting to £514,000 a week. This 
n spite of the so-called “wage freeze.” 

In the old days trade-unionists used 
to strike against their employers, and 
under the direction of their union 
lead Now the strikes are as apt as 
not to be against the trade-union lead- 
ers themselves, with secret strike com- 
mitt secret. strike headquarters, 
and the other furtive tricks with 
which Communist agitators have fa- 
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d us 


Made to Squeal 


| strikes are usually directed 
the public as well. If only the 


pub in be hurt enough, and squeal 
loud nough, the fomenters of such 
dist ices feel confident of success. 
The cceed far too often. 

| is-strike, making it impossible 
for thousands of people to keep 
wa cook their food, was typical 
of nd. It was completely unoffi- 
cla vas in violation of a national 
agr it only recently concluded be- 
twe ‘ trade-union leaders and the 
Nat Gas Board. It was conducted 
by ill number of key men, who 
refit irbitration. 

| he Communists were encour- 
agi d very probably directing this 
str iere can be little doubt. They 
ha couraged and directed many 
ott It may seem absurd that they 
sho e allowed to. It is even more 
abs that a good many of the official 
tra ion leaders should themselves 
be nmunists open and avowed. 
Thu the public has the unedifying 
Spe e of Communist trade-union 
offi 


being sent to warn Commu- 
Mist’ caders of unofficial strikes and 


their followers that they must be good 
boys and go back to work. Gilbert and 
Sullivan could have done something 
very entertaining with such a situation. 
But the public is not amused. 

The truth of the matter is that 
trade-unions, in their huge amalgama- 
tions, have grown too big and un- 


by DOMINION BRIDGE 


From Newfoundland to British 
Columbia skylines are changing 
and Dominion Bridge is proud 
to have played a major role in 


fabricating and erecting the 
steelwork for many of 
Canada’s great buildings 
and bridges. 


Some recent examples 
are illustrated: 


A Bank of Montreal 
Toronto, Ont. 


B Bank of Canada 
Montreal, Que. 


oO 


All-aluminum 
Bridge, Arvida, 
Que. 


D Pine River Bridge, 
Pine River, B.C. 


E Avalon Telephone 
Building, St. John's, 
Newfoundland. 


F International Avi- 
ation Building, 
Montreal, Que. 


G National Research 
Laboratory, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


H Hotel Laurentien, 
Montreal, Que. 


| Vocational School, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Plants at: VANCOUVER, CALGARY, WINNIPEG, TORONTO, OTTAWA, MONTREAL. 
Associate Companies at: EDMONTON, SAULT STE. MARIE, QUEBEC, AMHERST. 


wieldy. The men in control at the 
centre lose contact with the outer 
fringes. The machinery of conciliation 
works ponderously and slowly. The 
man with a grievance feels that get- 
ting into touch with his union head- 
quarters is like getting into touch with 
a Government department, where ev- 
eryone will pass the buck, and for 
ages almost nothing will be done. In 
fact, the present high-up union leader 
is regarded by the ordinary member 
as practically a Government official. 
He has largely taken the place of the 
old-fashioned employer — only he is 
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not so close or so understanding. 

In the Welfare State which is mod- 
ern Britain, far too much responsi- 
bility is thrown upon trade-union lead- 
ers, and neither they nor the organiza- 
tion behind them are quite up to it. 
Until the standards of trade-union 
leadership are raised, and the whole 
organization reformed and speeded 
up, Britain will continue to have con- 
stantly recurring unofficial strikes 
which harass the public and cripple 
the national defence effort. And that 
of course is precisely what the Com- 
munists mean to do.—P. O’D. 






“Other Divisions: MECHANICAL, BOILER, PLATEWORK, WAREHOUSE. a 
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NEW POLICY TOWARD UN 


New York 

A STRIKING contrast is already ap- 

parent between this fifth annual meet- 

ng of the United Nations and its four 
delegates have 

said that thev feel they are attending 


a diplomatic gathering where decisions 


predecessors. Many 





of prime importance affecting peace 
and war may 
merely participating as betore in prop- 


aganda bouts. 


members of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, ascribe this transformation pri- 


marily to a fundamental shift in Amer- 
ican foreign policy. The United Na- 
tions always figured in the past as a 
“keystone” of United States foreign 
policy, as far as public oratory Ww ent— 
but never much further. In practice, 
until the Korean crisis, the Americans 
generally by-passed the United Na- 
tions in their diplomatic, military and 
financial dealings with the outside 
world, favoring regional or bilateral 


be taken. instead of 


arrangements instead. 
The new American policy of using 
the United Nations as a practical as 


International observers, including 





catalogues 


folders 


labels 


programmes 








stuffers 
announcements 
\ booklets 
@ 
calendars 
You've met extroverts before, 
self-mailers 


likeable fellows with a ready smile and 

a bone-crushing handshake, genial in 

any company and versatile in their moods. 
Some printing papers are like that... 
Wellington Offset, for example... 
versatile enough to do almost any job 
from a dignified annual report to a annval reports 
bang-up broadside or poster; 

genial and friendly to the touch and 

to the eye; bright and attractive enough 

to step right up and say its piece 

to your prospect. Ask your printer... 

he'll vouch for the welcome his 

pressroom gives to Wellington Offset. 


WELLINGTON offic 


Use it on your next job! 


it's another Ee B. EDDY quality paper 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT CANADA 





well as rhetorical “keystone” 

ready been revealed in two init 
The first is the draft resolutio 
mitted to the General Assembl\ 
would circumvent the veto in 

curity Council by  authorizi 
veto-less General Assembly to 

mend military sanctions, and ¢ 
ing member states to ear-mark 

cific contingents of their arme: 
for United Nations service. 

The second is the American 
in transferring responsibility fi 
war Korea from, themselves 
United Nations. Although the 
cans preferred to refrain fror 
soring the resolution which g 
United Nations the task of m 
postwar Korea, they were its p1 
stigators and the proposed fo: 
in exact accordance with the 
wishes. 

The American change of att 
revealed by comparing these 1 
tiatives with what the State | 
ment was saying about the Unit 
tions to the Senate Foreign R 
Committee in Washington la 
ruary. Testifying against a res 
proposed by Senator Paul D 
which would have given power 
General Assembly verv_ sin 
those Mr. Acheson himself |} 
proposed, the State Dep 


spokesman said: “The United Nation 


Charter is a basic, overall agr 
We do not need another overa 
ment, we need the performance 
one we already have. ... Sor 
said that the United Nations 
less in maintaining peace be 
has no police force. The conc 
tempting but a little naive. A 
assessment of the proposed 
force and negotiation in sett 
putes will show that a read 
able police force is not necess 
magical panacea >: wwe 
tinguish between 
support the purposes and princ 
the Charter by assisting the \ 
armed attack and an iron-cla 
ment to do so in every case 


armed forces.” 


the obligat 


Satellite Warfare 


The reasons for this policy 
American officials themselves 
ly agree, is that until last J 
only war anticipated by the A 
Government was a world cot 
volving Russia and America 
the United Nations would o 
be ineffectual. Experience ot 
warfare has revised the A 
view of the usefulness of the 
Nations. 

The UN Secretariat itself, : 
it consistently urges reinforced 
Nations authority, has recels 
American initiative with vers 
feelings. Its international law) 
lieve the American resolution 
proposes to circumvent the vet 
revised interpretation” of the ( 
in fact violates the Charter itse 
Americans are limited to mat 
interpretation because any rey 
the Charter is subject to Sovic 
Nevertheless, a strong majo! 
United Nations delegates appr 
American objectives and still ! 
find a legally acceptable formu 
ing the present session. 


By Nora Beloff, special to the | 
Observer and SaturDAY Ni 
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‘HE BIRDS AND BEES 
VILL NO LONGER DO 


DO: \<D DON’TS on sex educa- 
tiol » been well covered in a 
seri pamphlets now being dis- 


trib »y the Canadian Federation 
and School. Nine points are 
in the pamphlets, prepared 
S. R. Laycock, Dean of the 
yf Education at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatche- 
wan and a Director 
of the Canadian 
National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hy- 
giene. Here are the 
nine reminders 
freely paraphrased: 

1. Don’t hedge 
when the child asks 
questions. Answer 
promptly. Answer 
too. Resist that urge to tell 
know about the whole sub- 
inswer to his first question. 
answers be guided by the 





LAYCOCK 


cl stage in educational process. 
fake sure that what you tell 


hin bsolutely true, but do your 
dapt it to his age level. 
ldren are quick to sense eva- 


si root out all rhetoric and 
flig tf fancy. All that guff about 
the ls, the bees and the flowers 
Wi ely serve to make him cease 


d on you for a guide. 

» the whole hog: ‘don’t expect 

d to infer the facts about 

eproduction when all you’ve 
do Cover amoe hae and fish. The 
1 y of the reproduction of 

eless creatures won't satisfy. 


Clarity and Timing 


lake it clear at the beginning 
i private family matter when 
| he get together for your sex 
his might avoid unpleasant 
s When Johnnie’s chatting 


wit next-door kids who lack en- 
ent, through their parents’ 

CN neglect 
of the worst things you can 
do ay all sex information until 


has attained puberty. Keep 
rmed as he grows. 

pat yourself on the back 
“Goody, he hasn’t asked a 


s estion vet!” Still waters run 
de \lavbe he’s under emetional 
st » a result of having listened 
to eighbor’s kids. It’s your duty, 
the Start questioning him and 


he was misinformed. 
ou can possibly do So, cul- 
completely unembarrassed at- 


ut bout the whole thing. Inter- 
est dignity should show in your 
al Your child will adopt your 
OM itude, it’s more than Ikely. 
O i have broken the ice, further 
d ns will be increasingly easier. 


you have unwittingly given 
‘information, and you find 
0 re Wrong, admit your error 
t all over again. 

Dr. Layeock’s firm conviction 
at we need in our sex educa- 
ess stress on facts, and a far 
Stress on a healthier attitude 
seX, 


WHEN HE WINS... 
YOU WIN T00 


Meat is a “manufactured” product... 
on the farm by cattle, pigs and lambs, from the meat- 


manufactured 


making nutrients of pasture, hay, corn, oats, barley 
and other feed crops. The amount of meat a farmer 
can produce depends equally on the quantity and 
quality of the crops he grows, and his skill in con- 


verting them. 

Efficient feeding is more ar. art than a science. There 
is no substitute for experience. One steer may gain 2!) 
Ibs. weight per day, while another steer on the same 
ration gains less than 1'; lbs. a day. For greatest 
yield of meat per ton of feed, the feeder must know how 


meat. 
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In fitting animals for exhibition, farmers learn 


to convert the nutrients of feed into extra pounds of 


Modern farm machines help them step up 


the meat-making nutrients in the crops they grow. 


to judge his animals and how to adjust his feeding 
program to their needs. 


More and more Canadian meat producers are 
learning the fine points of the art of feeding ... through 
competitions and agricultural courses. At the same 
time, modern farm machines are helping them to 
increase and conserve the meat-making nutrients in 
the crops they grow... through pasture renovation, 
better tillage, more efficient hay-making, timely 
harvesting and silo-filling. It brightens the outlook 
for beetsteaks . . . and for continuing prosperity in 


Canada. 


Every Canadian benefits when farmers are prosperous 





A CANADIAN COMPANY WITH 


WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton, PE 


221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta 
1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man 





McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 


407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


A WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION 


* Personal PHOTO « 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Prom your favorite negative 


INCLUDING 
ENVELOPES 
os low as 








(plus 20¢ shipping) 


Yulecards are handsome photo Christmas cards 
made from your favorite photo Send us snapshot 
Negative of child. family, home, pet, etc with 
4c stamp return postage and this ad. We will send 
FREE SAMPLE of deluxe photo Christmas card 
You see before you buy. No od igations If without 
Megative send snapshot with S$0c 
and we will make one Negative 
safely returned with sample. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Offer expires 
December 10th. 


Yulecards, Box 280-27, Toronto, Oat. 
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Le was intended to be a 
means of shaping nationhood, 
never as a tool with which to destroy 
ambition. No nation provides “some- 
thing for nothing” and remains a na- 
tion for long. Canada is as close to being 
a promised land as any reasonable man 
could expect but she does not offer 
“something for nothing”. 


Our assurance of expanding pros- 
perity lies in our abundant natural re- 
sources provided these resources are 
developed by both government and 
private capital. And once fully devel- 
oped the wealth gained from these re- 
sources will minimize the need for 
costly welfare machinery in Canada. 


SAN LLL SL 
gh PALE A a 


2,000 Years Ago, Aesop Said: 


One day a bowman saw an eagle soaring 


lazily in the sky. Quickly he notched an arrow 
and sent it whizzing after the bird. It found 
its mark and the eagle felt itself wounded 
unto death. As it slowly fluttered earthward, 
it saw that the shaft of the arrow which had 
pierced its breast was fitted with one of its 
own feathers. 





Our standard of living will be the envy 
of the world! 

Therefore, we have some thinking 
to do — serious thinking as to the type 
of men we are going to entrust with the 
machinery of government — lest, 
through short-sighted and costly at- 
tempts to provide temporary remedies, 
we find ourselves bereft of the benefits 
that are our inherent right. 

. . . 
The Union Insurance Society of Can- 
ton, operating for over a century, 
exemplifies the highest standards of 
insurance practice. In doing so it sup- 
ports the growth and development of 
Canadian industry and commerce. 





CELEBRAT\NG 
@ On his 82nd birthday, Dr. j. N 


Andrew of Minnedosa, Man was 
honored at a dinner by the loc)! Jy. 
nior Chamber of Commerce. D: Ap. 
drew modestly claims to be on!) “one 
of the oldest medical men stil! ictive 
in Manitoba.” He can’t remember 
how many babies he’s brough’ into 
the world and his records we e de. 
stroyed by a fire’ a few years back, 
But in 55 years he says he’s gone 
through more than 40 horses ond 1] 
cars.” 


@ Three new __ lieutenant-goy ernors 
have been sworn in this mont In 
Victoria, Vancouver shipbuildin» mag- 
nate Clarence Wallace took of:ice in 
BC; at Charlottetown, the Hon. T. W, 
L. Prowse was inaugurated fo: PEI; 
and in Quebec, Gaspard Fauteux, 
former Speaker of the House, became 
the province’s 19th holder of the title 
since Confederation. Presented with a 
bouquet of roses at the cei nony, 


eats 


Ti 
¢ 
i 
‘ 





QUEBEC'S First Lady, with slowers 





Mrs. Fauteux proved conc! isivel) 
that the equal attractions of |owers 
and First Lady make a perfec! com- 


Head Office for Canada: Toronto @ Branch Offices: Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
Colin E. Sword, Manager for Canada 

















COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF CANTON” GROUP: BRITISH TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED bination. 
THE BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED @ BEAVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY JINXED 
Also under same management in Canada: THE SOUTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED b6E 
@ Noted more for her tantrums than 
her beauty, Miss Canada IV jinxed 
her owner for the third and fin.| time 
After reaching nearly 155 mph «t Pic- 


ton, Ont., earlier this month three 


gears broke. Asked if he wou ! now 
retire, game owner Harold Wil: \, 3 
of Ingersoll, said: “Very defi: ‘ely— 
for all time.” 


@ There’s a tabu in the ho ise ol 
William Dunlop, manager o! Mont: 
real’s SPCA. It’s Willie the R. -coon 
Last February Willie bit a wom. 1 who 
didn’t like him on her veranc.. The 
woman’s daughter hit him wit 4 ski 

Belshazzar’s Feast | pole and the SPCA deported im 1 

Spring Symphony | 4 swamp near ~ Rose. = = 

‘ illie appeared on another al 

St. Matthew Passion | oid the SPCA had to find . othe 
swamp. It took Willie longer © £¢ 
back but early this month he stab- 
lished himself in the stables of a \iont- 
real brewery. When the cats which 
had been keeping the rats dow start: 


SIR ERNEST MacMILLAN, Conductor 


FOUR CONCERTS IN A Nov. 15th — VERDI Manzoni Requiem 
Dec. 27th — HANDEL Messiah 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Feb. 21st— WALTON 


S E R i E S BRITTEN 


IN MASSEY HALL Mar. 21st— BACH 


— SERIES TICKETS: $3.00 - $5.00 - $6.50 - $8.00 (No Tax) — 


Mail orders now to Massey Hall, enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
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N with a one-track mind. 


ypear as well, J. D. Cleghorn, 
riversity Curator of Zoology, 
i in. He discovered Willie, 
ind caged him. He thought 
, should know so he phoned 
op: “I have a raccoon which 
‘o have had a tough time. 
has hit him with a pole and 
on his hip.” “It’s Willie . . . 
id only Willie”, moaned Mr. 
‘For the third time . . . Oh, 
ie has now been deposited 
the Laurentians and if he 
way back there’s one man 
‘s he won't be told. 
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ss Canada, in 15 newspapers, 


Jim Coleman became Canada’s first 
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Or a 


in himself: 


ittitude Is: 


ted sports columnist. Last Jan- 
ed of the daily grind of news- 
left Toronto’s Globe & Mail 
1 pleasant summer coaxing 


ewhat ancient mare to victory 


mes out of 19 starts. But a 
re ($15,000 a year offered by 
ida Wide syndicate) enticed 
to his old stamping grounds. 
prised person seemed to be 
“Most newspapers 

Canadian byline. 
‘Why should i pay 
ich for Colems an when I can 
chell for less?” Typical “Cole- 

in his first week of come- 
. in connection with the 1950 
ies in New York: “The final 
es wouldn't have raised goose 
NM a goose.” 


pay for a 


Bill Ezinicki, star right wing 
rronto Maple Leafs, failed to 
fall training last month, 
wondered what disciplina- 
‘ident Conn Smythe thought 
excuse. “I knew I wouldn't 
to play hockey until I felt 
’ | decided to stay in Winni- 
it all's well that ends well — 
Last week in Toronto Bill 
i with Leaf officials and sign- 
‘tract. One important item: 
must get in condition by a 
t his own expense, with the 
n Hornets. Said Smythe: “It’s 
n to play himself into shape 
could be back in about ten 
ve need an extra forward.” 


NEW FIELDS 


igh percentage of Ethiopian 
will learn the three R’s with 
‘an accent. Another 13 Cana- 
ive arrived in Addis Ababa 

the total of teachers from 
intry to Sl. New arrivals are: 
itario—Earl Armstrong, Peter- 


borough; J. K. McDougall, Milton: 
Gordon Ringler, Larder Lake: H. D. 
Wells, Mrs. Wells, John Dempster, 
W. G. Lee, of Toronto; Walter 
Schmidt, Kitchener; John Benson, St. 
Catharines; Carl King, Brighton; Roy 
E. Smith and M. Clark, Sudbury; 
from NS — Allen Winston-Barwood, 
Halifax. 


@ Ald. Lester Nelson of 
doesn’t like what he calls 


Toronto 
“lovey- 


WORLDS BEST ANTI-FREEZE 











Even under the toughest driving conditions 
"Prestone” Brand Arti-Freeze gives the complete 


dovey” sales methods used by girls 
soliciting magazine subscriptions. 
“These girls,” he told the Civic Legis- 
lation Committee, “go into freight 
Sheds and dock areas where their 
safety may be in jeopardy. They use 
lovey-dovey tactics and are quite 
clever in their ways.” A request was 
made to the Ontario Government for 
the licensing of all such solicitors, fe- 
male or male. 
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all-winter protection today’s higher powered cars 


WHEN YOU BUY... 


When you see this guar- 
antee on the radiator 
of your car you know 
you've got "Prestone” 
Anti-Freeze. 


PMT250 


"Prestone”’. 


aw 


x h o> i 
i Asie GI 





“Prestone”’ Anti-Freeze 
is sold only in gallon 
and quart cans bear- 
ing the trade-mark 
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& “It feels good to be a Canadian,’ 
said Canadian Bank of Commerce 
President S. M. Wedd in Victoria, BC, 
at the end of a cross-country tour. 
“Every place I’ve visited the same 
buoyant conditions exist.” A “good 
example of cooperation between prov- 
inces” was the fact that BC timbers 
were carrying Yonge Street traffic dur- 
ing the construction of Toronto’s sub- 


way. 





BRAND 
ANTI-FREEZE 








and higher speed driving demand. With “Prestone” 
Anti-Freeze, you're safe and you know it. 
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~ SATURDAY NIGHT 


British 


Accents 





GREY flannel suit by Dorville has curving apron 


front to skirt, buttons placed very low. (Above) 


LAMPSHADE tunic of Macpherson tartan Vi- 


vella is worn over dolman-sleeved blouse. (Right) 


SIDE influence in ribbed wool with silk surface 
finish. Hand cast buttons. By Ronald Paterson 
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What Is Joe Smallwood’s Wife Like? 


by Lyn Harrington 


\IEN stood in the lobby of 
le Montreal store, waiting 
relatives. One was a short 

ev hair curled back from a 
asant face, wide smile re- 

s-than-perfect dentures. The 
wealthy Montrealer. Their 

in, desultory at first, be- 
diy as the minutes length- 


12, the short woman said 
that held more than a hint 
3e sure to call on me if ever 
n to be in Newfoundland. 
loe Smallwood.” 

s characteristic of the wo- 
s naturally friendly, easy to 
ianeous—one who is just 
ing to weigh her words. It ts 
counters that she is at her 

like most of us, she feels 
nid about meeting important 
ally.” 


little is known of the wife 
ient Premier of Newfound- 
e close of our conversation, 
ittle shvly, “This is the first 
een Interviewed.” 
has been that of quiet 
d to Joey's pyrotechnics. 
tted into his life and into his 
ed his ups and downs with 
enity. At times, the Small- 
» had “plenty to do with”: 
e had to cut corners like 
CIS? 


uld vou feel if suddenly vou 


ed out of your evervday life 


First Lady of the Province? 


one would present enough 
particularly if your life had 
in other circles. Add to 
fact that almost half the 
voted against what vou 
ind that amongst the re- 
‘re many who considered 
lite the right person for the 
would vou do? 
the position of Clara Oates 
d. first lady of Newfound- 
t is she like, this wife of the 
Joey? 


arted Hospitality 


t 


is that even in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, 
e know Mrs. 


relatively 
Smallwood. 
position has not been any 
ise the entrenched leaders 
¢ preponderantly opposed 
ration. 
knew Mrs. Smallwood 
quickest to criticize, I dis 
hen IL poked around. “Not 
od housekeeper,” said one 
been in the home, and 
lot a Word about the Small- 
rm-hearted hospitality. “No 
was the clear-cut verdict 
vho had never laid eves on 
‘thing but scholarly” came 
Who had spoken to her only 
party. 


! Woman can educate herself 


't position gracefully, then 
illwood is doing it. Today, 


this woman from a small town faces 
problems of protocol, of the necessity 
for wearing just the right clothes, of 
holding her own in conversation about 
world affairs, of meeting men and 
women outstanding in the life of the 
country, from the Prime Minister on 
down. 

Nothing in her previous life pre- 
pared her for this, except for the fact 
that she married dynamic Joe Small- 
wood. She grew up in Carbonear on 
Conception Bay, a sprawling, graceless 
town of some 3400 population. There 
she got her schooling, took piano and 
singing lessons at the local convent, 
sang in the United Church choir. In 
a family of six brothers and sisters. 
Clara Oates had to get along with 
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—James Lynch 
PREMIER 


of Newfoundland has been in 
Europe. Out of his visit came a 


Joseph Smallwood 


report that his province would 
welcome German specialists for 
new industries. A Newfound- 
land cement factory will shortly 


he equipped by Germans. 
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people Theirs was an easy-going 
household, where the children brous ght 
their friends home. Housekeeping was 
always secondary to home-making at 
the Oates’, just as it is at the ‘small- 
woods’. 

After schooldays, she made reading 
a hobby, “mostly light fiction,” she 
says with regret now for the wasted 
opportunities. And she turned to gar- 
dening—the trees she planted are out- 
standing in the town, and higher than 
the two-storey vellow house. She grew 
vegetables and flowers. “Cin't grow 
corn or tomatoes in this climate,” the 
wiseacres told her. But she did it. 

When Clara Oates married Joseph 
Smallwood twenty-five years ago, she 
couldn't foresee the ups and downs 
ahead of her. “But whatever Joe 
wanted was all right with me.” She 
made a home for him and their three 
children at Corner Brook on the west 
coast of Newfoundland, at Bonavista 
on the north shore, at St. John’s on the 
east coast, and at Gander, smack in 
the centre of the barrens. 

She shushed the children while Joe 
wrote his books, packed them off to 
bed early when he had people in to 
discuss labor relations, took the place 
of both father and mother when he 
was absent on political business. 


Sometimes she travelled with him. 
In 1936, Joe’s work took them to 
England. “We were there for three 
months, and I just loved it.” She can’t 
get any farther east in Canada than 
St. John’s, but Toronto is her western 
limit to date. Ottawa and Montreal 
are nearer her heart. “I’ve met so 
many lovely people in both places, 
and they’ve treated us so nice,” she 
Says. 


Thirty-Two Rooms 


Last fall, the Smallwoods moved 
from the flat on Duckworth Street to 
2-roomed Canada House. It was 
quite a change, but Mrs. Smallwood 
took it calmly. She does most of the 
housework, with occasional assists 
from outside. And it is done in a 
casual way, which would set a_per- 
nickety housewife to picking up 
things, tidying up piles of magazines, 
and calling in help to lick the garden 
into shape. 

“I've always been more concerned 
with backing up Joe’s career than 
with reading recipes or ways to fix 
up a house,” she admits frankly. And 
the house is more like a much-used 
hospitable home than a decorator’s 
dream. 

Canada House, a big frame build- 
ing that needs paint, was the official 
residence of the Canadian High Com- 
missioners to Newfoundland in the 
davs before Confederation. After 
that, it was used for military offices, 
then stood cinpty for a time. It was 
just the place for future premiers of 
the province. Some of the furniture 
came with the house: some the Small- 
woods brought with them. 

The house had long been the scene 
of social gatherings of some brilliance. 
It still buzzes with animated conver- 
sation of twenty to forty guests of an 
evening, with music provided by 
friends, or from the library of classi- 


cal records. 


Parties 


“That’s the kind of party I like,” 
said the chatelaine of Canada House. 
“I've never given a real big dinner 
vet. I don’t go out very much, except 
to the social functions we must at- 
tend, such as dinner at Government 
House, and cocktail parties at the 
American air base.” 

The latter were something of a 
trial until Mrs. Smallwood learned to 
make a glass of gingerale double for 
something more potent. She occa- 
sionally takes sherry, but none of the 
family indulges in hard liquors. Port 
wine is the strongest beverage served 
at Canada House. Nor does Mrs 
Smallwood smoke, though she does 
not mind it in others 

She has one weakness, however—a 
fondness for sponge pie with whipped 
cream. The result is a buxom, 
though not billowing, figure. “I’ve 
neither the time nor the patience for 
dieting,” she says with a laugh. 

She may get more time for hobbies 
this fall, now that son Bill, 22, has 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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DOES THE WHOLE JOB 
IN HALF THE TIME 


*Proved by Famous 
Independent Laboratory 


SEVEN TIMES MORE 
GREASE-REMOVING 
ACTION 


Amazing new grease-dissolver 
cuts stubborn grease on contact! 


ELEVEN TIMES 
BUSIER SUDSING 
ACTION 


Rich suds float away grease 
grime and dirt. 





No other cleanser 
is made with 
Activated Seismotite 


MADE IN CANADA 
AAA TRENT INL SS AAT A 





CLEANSER 










Ideal Beauty Salon 
Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture 
Hair Goods 


643 Yonge St. (Upstairs) GOLD MEDALIST 
TORONTO KI. 1293 DIPLOMIST 
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BEAUTIFUL 


THE 


Beautiful color and fine design 
characterize the new CARNIVAL 
Ware by Sovereign. Lush con- 
trasting colors of BURGUNDY, 
CHARTREUSE, COPPER, FOREST 
GREEN and FRENCH GREY provide 
a delightful setting for a party or 
for you to enjoy every day. A 
complete table service available 
in open stock at fine stores across 
the Dominion. 





NECESSITY 








SOVEREIGN POTTER 


Affiliated with Johnson Bros. 


HAMILTON 


(Hanley) England. 
ONTARIO 


oy 


Quotes:; 
TOO MANY GIRLS 


FOR A MAN of 30 King Farouk 
looks more than averagely sophisti- 
cated. But there is one important fact 
of life which his medical advisers seem 
to have withheld from him—knowl- 
edge of exactly how the sex of the 
child is determined before birth. 

That gap in the Egyptian king's 
understanding of human nature is 
now embarrassing more fully inform- 
ed men everywhere. For it is draw- 
ing attention to a widespread and 
particularly pompous 
form of masculine vanity 
in a way which gives our 
womenfolk a most re- 
grettable opportunity to 
taunt us. 

Farouk divorced his 
first queen, Farida, be- 
cause she bore him only 
daughters. Yet, as every 
doctor knows, modern 
science has proved that 
the father alone is re- 
sponsible for the sex of 
his children. 

Before the true 
facts of sex determina- 
tion were discovered, rulers 
Henry VIII, anxious to found or per- 
petuate a dynasty, invariably blamed 
their for their failure to 
produce an heir. This expression 
of male conceit was understandable 
when a father could use it to 
face for what might otherwise have 
seemed to lack of “manhood.” 
But now, when the facts can be look- 
ed up in any public library, it just 
makes us look ridiculous.—Chapman 
Pincher, Daily Express, London, Eng- 
land. 


like 


wives 


save 


be 


slender, well-dressed 


gwaA 
woman of medium height, Dona Car- 


graceful, 


men Franco, 52-vear-old wife of Gen- 


eral Franco, is coming more = and 


more into the limelight as first lady 
ot Spain. 
Balenciaga, a 


French dressmaker 
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despite his Spanish name, is couturie, 
to Senora Franco. Like mos Span- 
ish women with grown-up families. she 
favors dark dresses or tailored suits, - 
Her stiffest sartorial trial Was dur. 
ing the visit of Sefora Peron to 
Madrid in 1947 when Arventina’s 
first lady appeared in a series of day. 
zling “toilettes’. — The Le i bridge 
Herald. 
@ I am inclined to agree with q 
woman obstetrician who «x tended 
that all men should witness at least 
one childbirth.¢ “I think that every. 
one should see 4 child 
born and have \atched 
a woman labor.” she 
said. “It should be an in. 
tegral part of the educa. 
tion of every individual, 
a part of his education 
for living. 

The whole birth pro- 
cess seemed such a mas 
terpiece of ingenuity that 
it was to me then some 
assurance of the exist- 
ence of a God, of a great 
Omnipotent in c ntrol of 4 
the vital spark called " 
life-—From “A Lamp Js 

Heavy”, by Sheila MacKay Russell 


(Loneman’s, Green & Co., $4 


U)) 








@ Although Soviet Russia seems to 


have an excess of the hard, 
young woman caring only for 
fulfilment of her work qi 
“glorious socialist competitior 
making fanatical party loyalty 
condition for her affections 
are still enough futile feminin 
tures who have preserved 
dent” interest in 
to warrant official 
of course, this being Russia, e\ 


clothes and 


attentior 


ishing cream is made the sul 
political polemics. . . 
Perfumes also are subject 
ilar ideological pressure. The 
parfum” state trust not long 
which it 
The Daily 


called 


Colon 


out a scent 
of Stalin.” 
toria, BC. 





PRESS GUESTS 


NINE Canadian newspaper women are visiting England as guests ol 
Dollar-Sterling Board. Here a group of them inspect magazines distrib 
by W. H. Smith and Son, British news agents. L. to r.: Pearl L’Ami, 


peg Free Press; Kay Rex, Canadian Press, Ottawa; Armande Marc, : 
Patrie, Montreal; Reta Myers, Vancouver, Pres. Canadian Women’s P ess 
Club; Joan Marshall, CBC, Moncton, NB. Standing behind are Maud k : 
Montreal Family Herald, and Byrne Hope Sanders, Toronto, leader of ‘he i 
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Gold at Wetter Fines from 


MURRAY-SELBY SHOES LTD. 


comfort ... make almost endless 


walking a real pleasure! 








least to Coast” 


LONDON, CANADA i 
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Innovations: 


NOSE DUSTER 


IF YOU LIKE to have writing notes 
to remind vourself to phone the dry 
cleaners or to remember the birthday 
party next week, then vou'll like this 
new note box. Don't let the name fool 
vou. It’s called “Side-Kick Junior” but 
its for the busv housewife, not the 


voung try. The plastic leather pad con- 


tains 700 memo sheets and has space 
at the back in which your written 
memos stand upright. But the really 
smart thing is the pencil. You just put 
it against the side of the pad-box and 
presto! it clings. Magnetic something- 
or-other holds it in place. 


@ For those who go in for flower ar- 
rangements, ihere’s a new “Plasti- 
Kup” that'll do the trick. Lots of 
suction in the rubber cup to keep it 
cheek-to-cheek against your pottery or 


china flower-arrangement-dish. The 
top is a-bristle with brass pin points 
to spear the flowers. Brass—so that 
the pins won’t rust. 


@® For that firewater refreshment! A 
novelty cocktail shaker made in the 
shape of a fire extinguisher. It’s made 
of nickel; is silver-plated inside. And 


it’s called “Thirst Extinguisher”. 


@® You'll be seeing some Canadian 
chinaware soon that’s being made in 


You will enjoy the beautiful 
drives in and around Vancouver 
where mountains, trees and 
xean combine in an always 
interesting, thrilling panorama. 


Escape the chilling blasts of old 
man winter on the mild Pacific 
Coast. Cruise through sheltered 
inland seas past towering 
peaks, breathtaking beauty. 


A thriving metropolis of half 
a million people, Vancouver's 
excellent accommodation, 
smart shops and entertain 
ment facilities offer every 
budget a perfect holiday. 


If yours is a carefree mood, 
Vancouver-after-dark offers 
gay, sparkling entertainment 
including dancing, the theatre, 
fine food and bright lights 


Play golf 12 months of the 

year in Vancouver. There's 
many fine courses set in scenic 
splendour awaiting, good sport 
for both highand low handicapper 


Fishing is just one of the sports 
enjoyed in and around Vancouver. 
Enjoy your favorite sport or 
simply relax in restful surround. 
ings, on the mild Pacific Coast 





Quebec. This “St. Lawrence 
will be moderately priced with in ey 
to your breakfast nook. Th» white 
china is deeply banded in ye oy OF 
blue and will have the usual imber 
of plates and cups and saucer 


Ware 


‘to 
Vil 


@ We've been seeing some b cutify 
imports from Europe, too. Bac a 
is the porcelain lined, antiqu 
finished tea-service. Or if you'r coffee 
minded, there are coffee anc demj.- 
tasse services. They come f; Ba- 
Varia. “ 


@ On the market now are 
per moulds. Copper distribu: os the 
heat; bakes faster, as you know, So 
an enterprising firm has brow ht oy 
solid copper moulds, aluminu 
There’s a fish mould, and t Isua 
angel cake, ring and spiral ty 


@ If the Man in Your Life hivts thar 
he'd like to give you a gift, a Npact 
is always a smart idea. We sa 
Big Evening-ish one with A 
makes vou talk in Capitals.) J 1 
and edged by a dot bor- 


der of green stones, the compi.ct has 


by 22” 





A COMPACT in tropical splendor 


a red sun and a red-sail boa 

laid mother-of-pearl . . . and supe 
imposed is a tropical palm ee of 
dark green stones. 


@ Or you might be interes! 


tiny (1'4” wide and 234” high) lighter 
in mother-of-pearl, with gold effect 
banding. It’s the first really feminine 


lighter we've seen. 

And you might also be interested t 
know that many of the smar com- 
pacts put out by this same c mpans 
now come complete with m :tching 
“Petite” lighter. 


SCRE\-ON 


IN an attempt to make the co sumer 
happier, food processors and manu- 
facturers relentlessly seek to prove 
their products and containers. \ wel 
known pickle manufacturer h. — done 


so in this year’s pickle pack 1 the 
introduction of a screw cap » and 
a new 12 oz. jar. This is an in »rove- 


ment over the pry-off lid wh was 
forever getting knocked off a 

Same company is packag: g i 
dividual servings of baked be ins i 
tomato sauce, cooked spaghett n t0- 
mato sauce with cheese. These ‘re In 
flat 5 ounce tins (a different shape 
from the infant foods—also 5 « nce) 
Convenient for the bachelor «both 
sexes, apartment dwellers and {pool 
Mamia’s lunch when the refrige (or !s 
as bare as Mother Hubbard cup 
board. 
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= MILESTONES OF TASTE 


der 
TO PRESENT 50 years of a nation’s 
ful aesthet istes through a mere two 
tin dozen tings is an obviously tick- 
or lish ti but Toronto’s Roberts Gal- 
ee ler\ ttempted just that in its 
ni- recent hition entitled “1900-1950 
3a —A Ho Century of Canadian Taste”. 
The ire of its success may be 
seen | ut as catholic a small col- 
P- lectio Canadian paintings as is to 
he be sec side of a public gallery. 
0 Chi igically, Roberts’ survey of 
ut taste s with that perennial favor- 
. ite. th yeteenth-century’s Cornelius 
Krieg! Whose conscientious rec- 








KRIEGHOFF: Collectors quest. 


ords of fabitant lite are as much 


sought after by Canadiana collectors 
today as in 1900. Of the two Krieg- 
hotly on view, the richly rendered 


atte panel entitled “L’Habitant” (sve 
cut) iy marked by a decisive simplicity 


MACDONALD: 








of design that makes it one of his best 
smaller studies. 

For any survey of Canadian “favor- 
ites”, Paul Peel’s name comes at once 
to mind. The winsome dramatics of 
his subjects and the technical finesse 
ot his enamelled surfaces delighted 
the eves and adorned the homes of the 
wealthy Edwardian gentry. “The 
Broken Toy”, in the current show, is 
a highly-finished example of Peel's 
more formalized conversation pieces. 


“Old Master’’ 


The vital importance of impression- 
ism’s entry into Canadian art is exem- 
plified by Quebec’s “old master”, J. 
W. Morrice, who is represented by 
several small panels, including the 
jewel-like war time sketch, “Ruins of 
Notre Dame”. A further step in the 
adaptation ot impressionist techniques 
to the Canadian scene is illustrated in 
two large canvases by painter-poet, 
J. E. H. MacDonald: the delicate 
“June Clouds” otf 1914 and the well- 
known early masterpiece, “The Hilly 
Farm” (see cut). This last painting is 
one of the most successful landscapes 
MacDonald achieved in his earlier, 
tender pastoral vein. 

Coming to more recent years, the 
later developments of the Group of 
Seven, who ushered in a new era of 
taste, can be seen in A. Y. Jackson’s 
“Farm Near L'Islet” and “Gatineau 
Autumn”. Two small studies by Tom 
Thomson and another by F. H. Var- 
ley underscore the importance of the 
role played by the Group of Seven 
landscape school in our century. The 
art evolution of this century to date 
could almost be traced through the 
career of the late, great Emily Carr. 
[wo extremely different examples of 





—Roberts Gallery 


“The Hilly Farm” and successfully adapted impresstonism. 


her style are hung in this show: the 
early impressionistic “Indians With 
Totems” and a loosely rendered ab- 
Stract study of trees, painted more 
than a quarter of a century later. 

To bring it up to current times, the 
survey includes typical examples by 
such divergent contemporaries as L. 
A. C. Panton, Carl Schaefer and 
Franklin Arbuckle. Two recent genre 
pieces by W. A. Winter, “The Gyp- 
sies” and “The Fair”, complete the 
Roberts Gallery exhibit’s half-century 
circle, and offer a piquant foil to the 
Edwardian’s Paul Peel—Paul Duval 
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DON’T MISS THIS 


ROTARY CLUB of Toronto presents 
the “year’s gieatest show” on Nov. 7 
at Maple Leat Gardens. Horace Heidt 
and his orchestra, plus 60 other top 
Heidt radio and television stars, will 
present two-and-a-half hours of spark- 
ling entertainment. It will be an eve- 
ning of fun and the proceeds are for 
the excellent welfare programs of 
Rotary. All seats are reserved ($1 to 
$3.50) and tickets may be secured by 
writing Maple Leaf Gardens, 60 Carl- 
ton St., Toronto, Ont 





MORRIS Minor 


Built in the finest British tradition 


Minor gives big ear comfort with 


New streamlined stvlin new, 


nore powerful engine 


of qualitv and durabilitv. the Morris 


i 
sMhadl ear economy 


riding 


rreater 


stabilitv—and many other modern features make the Morris Minor the 


keenest motoring value in the world 





MORRIS Oxford 


to a Morris dealer All parts and 


REMEMBER! You're always CLOSI 


complete service readily available. 


vour budget to see the MORRIS 


ore vou buy anv car vou owe it to 


DISTRIBUTORS 


TOLEDO MOTORS LTD. 
Montreal 


OXFORD MOTORS LTD. 
Vancouver 


JAMES L. COOKE MOTORS LTD. 
Toronto 


JAMES L. COOKE MOTORS (WESTERN) LTD. 


Winnipeg 


BRITISH MOTORS LTD., St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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RELIGION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16b 


servative Partv). the Hymn Board by 
C. D. Howe, PC, MP 


In spite of all the evidences of vi- 


sion and large-heartedness there still 
remain the difficulties of denomina- 


ism and the misunderstanding 
reate. On the Anglican side 
some reluctance to admit that 

be effectively and properly 


“a 


without a pray er-book. 





non-Anglican side there is a 


Suspicion of the printed word 





~~ ee we ~~ ee ee we 0 ee HOO Ot HOODOO HTD ODVOOVS 


that makes the opening of the Book 
of Common Prayer something of an 
idolatrous adventure. In time such 
tears will be overcome, for the chil- 
dren have fully accepted the fact that 
the Church is their Church. 

One small girl, apparently intrigued 
by the common association, asked me: 
“Is God an Anglican, a Roman Catho- 
lic, or a United Church person?” 

I replied in great embarrassment 
that of course God was none of these 
things. 

“Well then,” she asked, “why are 
we?” 





ee et ttt ttt tit ee eee 


we ee es ee 0 8 323 eee 


FESTIVAL OF | 
BRITAIN 





1) RING the Festival Summer from May to September 1951, 


to Great Britain will find something of interest 


going everywhere. In addition to the centres shown here, 
W nd villages all over the country will take part in this 

¢ eve With exhibitions, arts festivals, carnivals, | 

ts and sporting events of all kinds, there will be something 


, and to remember 


BRITAIN AT HOME TO THE WORLD | 


» j 4% ri , ~7 , 
rramme teil be Published in this magazine 
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Fashion: 


FACING THE CAMERA 


DOWN the street flits a tall graceful 
girl, a hat box in hand. She enters 
the studio of a well-known photog- 
rapher. You'll see the fashion photo- 
graph some weeks later in your favor- 
ite newspaper or magazine. Today 
Canada doesn’t have to bow to New 
York or London tor fashion pictures. 

It wasn't always so. Many Canadian 
manufacturers wanted every button, 
practically every stitch, to show. But 
fashion editors kept demanding high 
fashion shots. A fashion picture, as 
Eric Skipsey says, must convey “the 
mood” of the garment. Eric has pho- 
tographed some beautiful fashion pic- 
tures for The Vancouver Daily Prov- 
ince, knows whereof he speaks. 

Says Everett Roseborough, one of 
Toronto’s leading fashion photogra- 
phers: “A good fashion photo tells its 
fashion story at a glance.” The fash- 
ion photographer must know the latest 
fashion features, know how to focus 
attention on them. 

The “mood” is often created by 
backgrounds or photographic shading. 
Evening elegance is photographed 
against a glamour setting or by dra- 
matic shadows . . . to suggest sophisti- 
cation, cocktail parties, the symphony 
concert, escorts in white ties and tails. 
For sports clothes action poses, 
clear-cut lighting and a suggestion of 
the gamin. 

Just as important as the fashion 
mood is the model. Actually she is the 
mood. Some models are ideal for 
glamour evening gowns and fur wraps 

others are the outdoor type. A 
few lucky models — with the right 
lighting and a change of expression 
can look both bored and sophisticated 
or young and vital. 

Eric Skipsey says a model need not 
be pretty provided she has classic good 
looks and natural grace. Top fashion- 


BEST outdoor fashion photography uses interesting backgrounds: model | 
Fleming poses in front of famous Osgoode Hall gates, wearing Englis! 
coat with new shoulder line, pyramid influenced. By Morris Watkin of 1 


model Dorothy Fleming of 
elaborates: “Bone structure 
tant. You’ must have good cle 
High cheek bones are almost 
and if you have a good strai 
so much the better. 

Nine years ago Dot sta: 
model: now runs her ow; 
From her notebook she gave 
general rules for posing in 
camera leg extended is 
nearest camera .. . hips as « 
turned at an angle tor slimr 

leave slimming space 
waistline and 4rms . . . ju 
bulb is squeezed, take a dec 
pull vourself up and moisten 

And in that smart hat 
is the model’s’ trade - ma 
advises her models to ca 
forms, hair lacquer, extra 
a string of pearls and mate 
rings, a scarf, flat heeled 


heeled shoes. At home th: 


keeps on hand some clean 
sweaters, skirts, a box of 
jewellery and several pairs o 


Out of the Hat Box 


Often one or more of the 


‘items finds its way into a phi 


A coat or a dress manufactu 
a fashion picture. It’s diffici 
lect all the accessories. So ti 
is asked to bring costume 

dark and light gloves, a scart 


And everything needed 
that little hat box. It sees 
service. It sees odd dressin 


too. The one that came ak 


Dot the day she posed for the 


l OTonto 


(mpor- 
lines,” 
“must” 
U nose, 
1 as q 
school 


S these 





below was opened on the grass behind 


the old gates. There Dot did 


make-up, snipped on false « 
stepped into the black pumps 
ed a hat 

Yes, as Everett savs. “A 
photo tells its fashion sto 
glance, in an appealing mani 


—Har 
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handsome-size cakes, long !ast- 

ecause Roger & Gallet Soap is 

hard, dry throughout. In a 
cheice of famous fragrances. 


ROGER & GALLET 


de paris — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
$05 BUENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 





eerol Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
~ Ovlavet, 84 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 


ASP 
RELIEVES 


ACHES AND PAINS OF 





Concerning Food: 


FOOD FOR ANGELS 


ANGEL food is the cake with the 
“delicate air.” It is a special cake, one 
that shines brightly on festive occa- 
Adorned with plain or pastel 


frosting plus candles, rosebuds, silver 








sions 





ANADA 





dragees—it can be as elegant as a 


Victorian valentine top tribute in any 





Brain-Teaser: 
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GENUINE ASPIRIN 
1S MARKED 
THIS WAY 
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ROSES, CANDI ES, cloud of pink coconut for 








—Frances Barton 


“special occasion” angel cake. 


celebration. Unadorned, the cake is a 
perfect toil for desserts such as rich 
mousses, partaits or fresh fruit 
Recently there has been an upswing 
in the baking temperature of angel 
cakes trom 300° to 375° F. and even 
400° F. Baking time has been reduced 
trom 60 minutes to 30-35 minutes. 
Experienced angel cake bakers viewed 
this change with some skepticism since 
egg cookery demands low tempera- 
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Quick! The Dead! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


DOWN 





10. Do they keep wate! t I wa 





Solution to last 
Week's Puzzle 
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MITCHELL 


BED LAMP 
— RADIO 








the MITCHELL 


TABLE LAMP — RADIO 
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DINNERWARE 


A LIFETIME POSSESSION 


WHOLESALE (hp | D fe e 222 BAY STREET, 
DISTRIBUTORS Q nde wncavu (mM TORONTO 





the Silvo “Way 


The Silvo way —the safe, easy way to keep silver gleaming 
and beautiful—is recognized the world over. Gentle Silvo 
eases away all traces of dullness and tarnish, makes your 
precious silverware glow with loveliness. Because Silvo is 
made especially for silver, Silvo Liquid Polish is recom- 
mended by International Silver Company, makers of this 
beautiful new pattern, ‘‘Joan of Arc.” 


SOLVO 42s 


especially for silver 





tures. But chemistry and physics have 
a hand in this mixture and the higher 
temperature produces fine results. 
It's not a cake the chief cook cares 
to experiment with—a dozen eggs per 
model is an item to think twice about. 
Also, while the energy expended in 
beating is not cash-over-the-counter, 
It’s definitely wear and tear on the 
cake baker. You can use an electric 
beater for first step in beating egg 
whites but volume of the cake won't 
be as great. and texture will be more 
“close.” But vour friends aren't apt to 
measure the cake. so if your muscle 


power Is slender use the beater 


Angel Cake 
l cup plus ? thsps sitted cake 
flour 


l'> cups sifted sugar 
1'4 cups egg whites 
4 tsp. salt 
144 tsps. cream of tartat 
1 tsp. vanilla 
tsp. almond extract 


Sitt flour once, measure. add 
cup of the sugar, and. sift together 
four times 

Beat egg whites and salt with flat 
wire whisk, or rotary egg beater, until 
foamy. Sprinkle in cream of tartar and 
continue beating until eggs are stift 
enough to hold up in soft peaks, but 
are still moist) and glossy. Add re- 
maining sugar in tlour additions by 
sprinkling 4 thsps. at a time over egg 
whites and beating 25 strokes or turns 
each time. Add flavorings and beat 
10 strokes or turns 

Add flour-and-sugar mixture in 4 
additions. sifting it over the egg whites 
Fold in each addition with flat wire 
Whisk or large spoon, turning bowl 
gradually. Use 15 complete told-over 
strokes each time. After last addition, 
use 10 to 20 extra strokes 

Turn into ungreased 10-inch tube 
pan. Bake in moderate oven (375° F.) 
30 to 35 minutes. Remove from oven. 


invert by placing tube part over neck 
of funnel. Let hang until cold. To 
remove, loosen with spatula 

Words to the wise 

(1) Remove eggs trom refrigerator 
several hours betore using. They beat 
up lighter and more easily when at 
room temperature, give increased fine 
ness Of grain and delicacy of texture 
to angel food cakes 
(2) To use electric mixer use med 
tum speed (middle of the dial) tor 
beating egg whites. After last addition 
of sugar turn to highest speed until 
meringue holds stiff. straight peaks 
Scrape sides of bowl with rubber 
scraper. Complete making cake by 
hand as outlined in recipe. 

(3) To produce cake as shown in 
picture trost with Seven-Minute Frost- 
ing. Sprinkle generous!y with pink 
coconut and arrange glass in’ tube 
opening with tlowers. To tint’ the 
coconut (this cake requires 114 cups) 
place in glass jar—not more than 
full. Dilute a small amount of red 
tood coloring and sprinkle over coco- 
nut. Cover and shake vigorously until 
evenly distributed M. T. fF 


@ Salt to use for pickles and pickling 
is dairy salt—also called cooking of 
pickling salt. Never trv to produce 
crisp crunchy pickles with every day 
table or 1odized salt. Just doesn’t work 
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Supe CeO fo Cie 
THE HOUSE OF ROBERTSON 


PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


GOLDEN SHRED MARMALAI 
SILVER SHRED LEMON MARMALADE 
SCOTCH MARMALADE 
GINGER MARMALADE 
BLACKCURRANT JAM 
WILD BRAMIBLE JELLY 
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Samos CC bywhi / 
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ROBERTSON'S 
She Worlds Finest 


PRESERVES 
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Keductug/ 
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If you are on a “f/f 23 |i: ) 
diet you have re | # 
likely been ad ; ‘ 
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Vita-Weat habit 
Make Vita-Weat 


your daily bread / . # 


PEEK FREAN’S 
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Vrs. Smallwood 
ONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


y school at Dalhousie Uni- 
d Clara, 20, is married. 


gone | 


versil 
Ran the eldest son, has his own 
home st. John’s.) Reading half a 
dozen ws magazines thoroughly 
from r to cover takes most of her 
ee 

| for information,” she says 
seriol instead of just for pleas- 
ire is position you have to be 
ible k to all kinds of different 
peop d know what they are talk- 
Py As for bridge—my dear, 
| has ‘ot time to play.” 

Bes ments of the day are when 
re P ‘+r finishes work in the of- 
ces ch occupy half a dozen 


rooms in Can- 
ada House. He 
is apt to bring 
one to a dozen 
guests in with 
him to listen 
to the 11.30 
news broad- 
cast, and share 
midnight sup- 





ts Joe’s soctal relaxation 

time for.” savs his wife. 

Son es people even interview 
he’s eating his dinner.” 





Midnight suppers may be a little 
re sh than in years past, but 
hospitable. “It's always been 
however, lots of people 
ind at the other places.” 
Mrs. Smallwood doesn’t label it as 
ment” until the crowd 
least twenty! 

But rarely sees her pillow. be- 
e in the morning, and would 
ible to sleep any. earlier. 
8 yr nine-thirtv next day, she’s 

‘usv with the chores. 
Mrs. Smallwood likes to talk, and 
talks with that facility for turn- 
? ise Which so many New- 
lers possess. In our conver- 
ar le Was a litthe guarded, ob- 


letermined “not to put her 


But played her own small part 
t ction which followed Con- 
While Joe campaigned on 
coast, his wife toured east- 
tituencies with the Liberal 
Mm one occasion, she was 
SKE ‘sav a few words”. She 
f But the impromptu speech 
cll received, that from that 

he shared the platform 
H st strenuous period of pub- 
vas last year, when Their 
es, Lord and Lady Alexan- 
a week in Newfoundland. 
et up and get dressed, eat 
] it, come back and eat and 
I ed and go out again. I en- 
! course, for a short time, 
t the life for me. It must 
to be in the public eye all 


ning, though by no means 
type of person, Mrs. Small- 
SOK t laughed gently when I 
» to who would be first lady 
Vince the wife of the 


yer ) » j 
el r the wife of the Lieutenant- 
10 soy? 
: I've never troubled to 
tind ; 

id child. It really doesn’t seem 


to me.” And there was no 
desty in the statement. 





DWARF STANDARD TREES 


Standard Lilac 


104 


FORSYTHIA ........ 
FLOWERING CRAB .. 4 ft. stem 


SN October 24, 


ee sé 


6-7 ft. stem 


PURPLE PLUM .......... 4 ft. stem 
I iiss seaiavosescncnete’ 4 ft. stem 
VIBURNUM CARLESI... 3 ft. stem 
SNOWBALL 
WEIGELA EVA RATHKE 3-4 ft. stem 


Ser ra de 3-4 ft. stem 


For full list consult our CATALOGUE. 
Free on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 
NURSERIES: Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 
SALES STATIONS: 

1870 Yonge St. (at Chaplin Cres.) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. (at Bloor St.) Toronto 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 


1950 


Each 


3-4 ft. stem $3.00 


4.50 
7.50 
3.75 
4.50 
7.50 
3.75 
3.75 


‘SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


LIMITED 
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104 BLOOR ST. WEST 


Dresses Suits 
Accessories 


also 


Coats 


UPTOWN — ff, {EGER — prePARTMENT 


Bridal Department. KI. 9549 — Accessory Department MI. 7636 


Store, MI. 4969 


Hours: 9 to 3.30, including Saturday 





Did you know that... 


the cost of a Community Chest 
|campaign rarely exceeds 5% of the| 
jifunds collected? 


SAVE UP TO 
50% ON 
FOOD COSTS 





HOME 
FREEZER 


WOOD 
Store meats and other foods now while supplies 
ire plentiful and prices lower. Wood's Freezer 
holds enough, meats, fresh fruits and vegetables 
to last the average tamily a whole winter. Saves 
you up to $0% yearly on tood. Pays tor itself in 
three years or less Makes meal planning a 
pleasure—June or January. Write us for names 
of food suppliers from whom you can buy foods 
wholesale to store in your Wood's Home Freezer 


3 SIZES TO CHOOSE FROM 


The 15 cu. ft. model is ideal tor larger or average 
families. 12 ft. model has additional 4 cu. fet 
(approximate) storage space for butter, cheese, 
etc. New 7 fr. model has the largest freezer cap 
acity for its size of any freezer on the marker 
Write for illustrated booklet 


\Se eee ee eee eZee ee SB eee ee eee ee 


1 THE W. C. WOOD CO., LTD., : 
8 123 Woolwich St., Guelph, Ont. 3 
© Please send me the free, illustrated booklet i 
Bon Wood's Freezers ‘ 
1 1‘ 
a Name ' 
§ Address . 
2 City or Town Prov = @ 

SN ' 
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HOUR... 


fashions that rye gs twilight’s own 
enchantment in lustrous salins, shadowy velvets, 
rich brocades. From a galaxy of 


dusk-time-to-dark frocks at Eaton’s. 


CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Distaff : 
GREEN FIELDS FOR AGGir 


RETIRED after more than 

in the Federal Civil Service, ( 

Isabel Cummings. 

She was Acting 

Librarian of the 

Canadian Depart- 

ment of Agricul- 

ture at time of re- 

tirement but her 

association with 

Agriculture gées 

back to 1909 when 

she joined the joage, , 

Sask. Dept. of Ag- 

riculture. There she rose t 

retary of the Department, « 

highest posts ever held by ' 
In 1922 Saskatchewan's late 
W. R. Motherwell became Federa 
Minister of Agriculture a Isabe 
went to Ottawa as his Secretary. |; 
1930 she went into the library of the 
Department Miss Cumminzs 
born in Huron County, ( 

went to school at Seaforth 
Honorary President of the 
Federation of Business an 


“ sional Women’s Clubs 


@ Scholarships are still con 
Gwen Bailey of Edmonto 
$500 post-graduate one fron 
versity of Alberta hospit 
Gwen is a 1950 graduate of 
pital school; plans a course 
rics at a maternity hospita 


Jersey. 


@ And Evelyn Mae Negus 
the Manitoba Association of 
ed Nurses’ scholarship. Evel 
with the RCAMC in Canad 
U.K.: has been for past 
on the staff ot Deer Lodge 
now is enrolled in the Tea 
Supervision course at the 
Nursing Education, U_ of 


® Another Manitoban (and se 
won a $1,200 bursary. Vivian Little 
of Decker is spending her n 

course in public health at t! tM 
\ grad of United ¢ ollege 

Vivian taught g year and 

her nurse’s training She 

on the public health staff a 


® Just to change the prote 

not the Province, Olga Pecheniuk 
Winnipeg won a 2-year fe p 
home management by the | State 
College. Olga is a graduate 


economics from the U of \ 


@ And now a singing scholars 
couverite soprano Mary Na 
the Opera School of the R 
servatory of Music of Tor 
scholarship awarded by 
Goldschmidt 


B® And off to London to co e Ae 
musical studies is Georgette ob ¢ 
Windsor, Ont. Georgette { 
scholarship awarded by th 
Conservatory of Music 


@ That’s all for scholarships 
not through with education 
Hall, Toronto, called 36 

the bar this month. Among t 
four Ontario women: Lillian |. win o! 
Goderich, Mrs. Ena Paul of 
Mary West of Ottawa and Mr 
Fedman of Toronto. Helen 


+-year-old son was a spectat 


Wee 


Helen 
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LAS eek Alderman Dr. Charles 


Met of the Hamilton City 
: Col innounced that the strange 
? clo werhanging the city on a 
rec Sunday were a sign from 
: He and not, as erroneously 
i re} a reflection of Alberta 
: fires |he lurid sky was a divine 
twa to the citizens of Hamilton 
i to it the next election against 

the w licensing Sunday sports. 

| ew exactly how Alderman 


felt, because only a month 
sur own city had received a 
warning. The sky began to 
jarken about two o'clock in the 








ift mn, and at half-past three I 
? op the back door on a sulphur- 
2 col world overhung with apoca- 
: Ivp purple. The effect was in- 
des ibly malevolent and I shut 
the or quickly and came inside 
> jus time to hear the radio an- 
? nounce that the peculiar 
2 at heric effect noticed 


oC was the result of 
: fires raging in Alberta. 

: | didn’t believe that 
sto t the time any more 





: than Alderman McCabe 
: does now. Alberta is a 
: long way away, but judg- 
? ment is always right on the 
: Only judgment against 


[he community was un- 
peaceful and I couldn't 
of any personal misdemean- 
t would call for spectacle on 


q such a scale. The city itself 
veen On its best behavior for 

: No trunk murders, no Com- 
: on demonstrations, no Beanery 
B tbreaks, no squabbles in the 
City Council. The City had, to be 

, voted in favor of Sunday 


but that was on January 1, 
which would make divine 
g wildly off schedule 


QUITE a lot of things happened 

hat spectacular Sunday, how- 
: ind the warning might have 
ference to them. The price 
kK went up without explana- 
it any rate any explanation 
he consumer could grasp— 


s le attempted to blow up the 
i krainian Labor Temple, and 
: ier beat up an elderly fellow- 
2 with a hand telephone. Was 


irning directed at the milk 
: itors, the bomb planter, and 
Se scible roomer? And if so, 
: sind of divine justice is it that 
he penalty on the consumer 
le innocent bystander — in- 
; the rooming-house case, a 
( ve who got his ankles kick- 

e're getting into deep theo- 

waters here, Alderman Mc- 


whole divine warning theory 
: ‘plied to meteorology bristles 
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7 Something Very Queer 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


with problems. For instance, why 
were the innocent citizens of an 
English coast town sent a down- 
pour of navy-blue rain, just at the 
time Alderman McCabe was issu- 
ing his warning? Were they being 
punished just because Hamilton, 
Ont., was thinking of licensing Sun- 
day sports? And what about Wind- 
sor, Ont.? 


IF EVEN half the things we read 
about Windsor are true, there 
should have been some very fancy 
demonstration of omens, portents 
and navy-blue rain over that much 
publicized city. So far as we have 
heard, nothing whatever has hap- 
pened, beyond the recent eclipse, 
which we all shared, and the heavi- 
est rain-spell in the last century. It 
is probably significant that the rain- 
storm began in the Michigan area, 
and it may originally have 
been ear-marked for 
Windsor. As it turned out, 
however, it kept right on 
going, filling the gullies, 
sewers and gutters across 
the country and_ finally 
flooding the cellar of a To- 
ronto housewife who had 
never had to submit to a 
police investigation in her 
life. 

Then there was_ last 
summel! 

The summer set a record tor wet 
and cold. What made it phenomen- 
al, however, as well as a divine 
warning to summer vacationers, 
was the ordered and marshalled 
program of bad weather. Sunday 
would be comparatively mild and 
bright, the mercury climbing as 
high as 75°. Monday was a weather 
breeder, and on Tuesday the sto"m 
broke. It raged through the day znd 
night and was followed by a three- 
day blow. 

On Saturday the elements began 
to relent and on Sunday everyone 
rushed out to greet the reluctant 
sun. The sailboats came out and 
the bustling little outboard motors 
swarmed the lake, dragging shout- 
ing surf-board riders after them. It 
was a day of loud jovful Sabbath- 
breaking, and it was invariab y paid 
for by a week of retributive bad 
weather, so methodically crdered 
that you could have clocked its 
progress. The only variation was in 
the amount of retribution, which in 
turn depended on the degree of 
Sunday celebration. 

The baffling element in the situa- 
tion is that the divine order should 
have established one day in which 
sports were possible, and then 
should have vigilantly punished 
anvbody who took advantage of It. 

It is all remarkably arbitrary, and 
one wonders how Hamilton feels 
about it. Come in, Hamilton. 


"SO SOCOOP ER OREO ORES SCORER ESSERE RSESSSSESEEOSSEESESSRSCESESDEREESOSESSE SELES SORE STEERS HSER ES EREREEHeTEEEEESEETETETEEe 


Seeeeeeceeseeeeeeeeseseeseceseeeeseeeeseceeeeueneseesese 
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@ I can think of nothing more enjoy- 
able than Craven ‘A’, with their superb, 
world-famous quality—plus cork tips 
that set the seal of perfection on these 
grand cigarettes. For all round satis- 
faction—for everything that makes 
smoking a real pleasure—give me 
Craven ‘A’ all the time. 





eS CRAVEN PLAIN— 
; without cork tips— 
same fine quality as Craven ‘A’ 


THE LARGEST-SELLING 
CORK TIPPED CIGARETTE IN THE WORLD! 


NEW QUALITY IMPORTS 


We are now showing a very fine selection of new fall suitings 


and overcoatings direct from London. As always, we can give 
prompt service . impeccably correct Lloyd Bros. tailoring 


. traditionally unexcelled. 


69 WEST KING STREET, TORONTO 
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VEW IDEAS FOR GIVING! 


When you want to give a gift, and you start to wonder . . . that’s the time to 
come to Simpson's Gift Service! For a bride, for a baby, for a favorite uncle... 
no matter how big your problem, no matter how small your purse, you can be 
sure of a satisfactory gift, a gift they'll appreciate when you consult Simpson's Gift 
Service, Sixth Floor, Yonge Street. 


5 
fei a 
ss ; Ey e 
Se 
—(—_ Poa 
1 Toronto 
4 


“< 


SIMPSON STORES LOCATED IN TORONTO, LONDON, MONTREAL, HALIFAX, REGINA. MAIL ORDER HOUSES IN TORONTO, 
REGINA, HALIFAX, VANCOUVER. ORDER OFFICES AND AGENCIES FROM NEWFOUNDLAND TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 








NEW COVEY OF MUSCais 
WITH ASTAIRE OWN Top 


WITH Thanksgiving and tt 

of the Korean situation, the wn fill 
ed up giddily with musica “My 
Blue Heaven,” “Tea for Two Three 
Little Words” and “The Toas: 5f Ney 


Casing 


Orleans.” They are all pres. ited j, 
technicolor, with plenty of ° and 
dance revolving about a fo little 
nexus of plot, and they are . pret; 
much alike, except “Thre. | ittle 
Words.” “Three Little W« has 
Fred Astaire, and that makes aj} th 
difference 

The plot of “Three Little Words 
to get it over with quickly to ( 
with the squabbles and reco Atic 
of an old-tashioned song-wi Da 


Bert Kalmar and Harry R Be 
Kalmar, the Ivricist of the s 
played by Fred Astaire. Re Nkelt 
plays Harry Ruby 

[he talents of Kalmar Rub 
were never of the very first o 
in Tin Pan Alley, and the s 


‘are revived here—"My Sunny Tennes 
see,” “This Heart of Mine iW 
to Be Loved by You,” “Solong 0 
long” While pleasant a dard 


memorable. This doesn’t m 
much, however. It doesn’t atte 
either, that Fred Astaire is by t 
time quite old enough to be the fathe 
or even the verv voung grandfathe 
of Vera-Ellen, who plays posite 


him. Astaire is as ageless as his dane 
ing, and his tace, Which makes co 
cessions to passing ume and gre 
claim to manly beauty, is st e 
the most charming faces on the scree 
droll and supple and livels tl 
telligence 

THE ASTAIRE dancing as usua 
proof against: any plot. He ild 
think, dance his way throu: 

cal version of one of the M d P 


Kettle shows and give it wings al 
grace and stvle. Vera-Ellen, o of tn 
screen's most attractive youn 
Is quite adequate as his 
which is the highest possibl ise 
an Astaire film—and Red S 
wise enough not to attempt to con 
pete for attention 

He indulges a good deal sf 
vorite comedy trick, which ms t 
consist in swallowing his en front 
denture. Apart from this, ho 
has modified some of his 1 > out 
rageous mugging habits and ‘s quite 
funny enough, without more n hail 
trying. In itself “Three Little Words 
isn’t much of a picture, but d As 
taire gives it lightness and s d 
draws the other players afte n 

Part at least of the Asta! hart 
lies in his ability to perform 
and demanding routines wit 
felicity and an air of almost 


ease. By contrast, most of th ree 
top singers with the exce 
course, of the crooners—sec iS 


terested in exhibiting their t ng 
their talent. They stand bra 
spread their hands, palm dk 

as though they were push ga 
some invisible support [hes 
expand, and then the note ¢ 

it IS sensational. You can 


} 
but only for a moment. 1 











Fo rvice, comfort and courtesy 
sick a ship from the White 


. En Fleet! Enjoy a_ holiday- 
4 week at sea on the stately 
< Empress of Canada or Empress of 
. France. Tastefully decorated state- 
{ ro . superb meals .. . movies 
= jancing ... deck games. And 
Canadian Pacific's ‘hospitality at 


to add zest to your trip. 





EMPRESS OF CANADA 
27, Nov. 17, Dec. 13°, Feb. 7° 


. EMPRESS OF FRANCE 


Nov. 10, Jan. 6* & 31", Feb. 28° 
the *From Saint John, N.B. 
e! RST CLASS TOURIST 
5253 up $167 up 
- From Quebec 
EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
Nov. 3 & 24 
. FIR CLASS TOURIST 
ont $271 up $172 up 





us Canadian Pacific service 
ecl sO yours on the passenger- 





ving freighters, Beaverford and 
rburn. Sailings approxima- 
twice monthly. Dates on 
st. First Class $242. 


e with passports and full information 
m your own travel agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office 








diaphragm is already reaching for a 
deeper intake, the higher, the all-but- 
impossible note is preparing to be 
hurled. 

On the concert stage these mani- 
festations are dispersed by space and 
distance. But the screen singer is in- 
escapable. You are face to face, and 
almost nose to with him; you 
can, if you have the fortitude, look 
straight through his flashing teeth and 
down his throat. It’s a difficult eXpert- 
ence to get accustomed to, even after 
all these years. 


nose 


KATHRYN GRAYSON, it must be 
admitted, vocalizes more prettily than 
most singers, and if Mario Lanza, the 
bustling young tenor who plays op- 
posite her in “The Or- 


leans” is even more energetic with his 


Toast of New 
arias than most screen singers. it’s be- 
cause he seems to be a 


with 


man 
Their perform 
ance Is far from restful to watch, how 
ever, particularly 

into “Traviata, 


“Madame Butterfly, 


THE COLOR in 


leans” is 


young 
energy to burn 
they launch 


“Carmen” 


when 
and 


as they do here 


Or- 
bright. the dancing is lively. 


“Toast of New 


the costumes are attractive, and Kath 


rvn Grayson wears enchanting 
1905 hats. The star has a large follow- 
e wonder that 
be so gifted 


and anvone so gifted should be so ob- 


TALKING IT OVER 


BLAZE OF NOON 
—$3.50 


ing who can't get over tl 


1 
anvone so pretty should 


by Jeann Beatt Ryerson 
THIS first novel by a young St. Cath 
arines, Ont., the Rverson 
All-Canada Award for 1950 
Before the 


Writer won 
biction 
first war, the stream-ot 
acclaimed as a 


‘Blaze of Noon” 


honal Stream-of-conserence 


econmscienee Novel Was 


new literary medium 


Is conversal 


It is the story of two Canadian girls 


who take jobs in New York during 
World War Il Actually “storv” is 
almost too strong a term. Nothing 


actually happens. The author, as the 
fictional Jan about her 
(Reed) and her exposure to Commu- 


Three men love Reed 


tells triend 


nistic doctrines 


but the love stories are quite inciden 





JEANN BEATTIE 





MGM 


THREE LITTLE WORDS 


liging with operatic arias. Her voice Is 
astonishing certainly, cool and flexible 
and brilliantly high. It’s astonishing, 
but not invariably agreeable, particu- 
when it 
a whistle 


larly in the upper reaches, 
tends to become as shrill as 
so that there are moments when posi- 
iively the only alternative to admiring 
to crawl under the 


Vary Lowrey Ross 


seems to be seat 


and whimper 


tal: are pushed aside to let Reed and 
the man-ot-the-moment——or Reed and 
Jan talk about life and ideologies 
and Communism 

In spite of the fact that conversa- 
tion is the rour de force, Miss Beattie 
understands The 
story does move forward between con- 


novel technique 
versations: most of the characters are 
well drawn, except the autobiographi- 
cally conceived. The teller of any story 
seldom emerges as a real person and 
this is true of Jan 

The tiltings about Commu- 


nism other “seek- 


verbal 
and about all the 
ings” of vouth are handled excellently, 
in good readable language It’s just 
that there are too many such passages 
Many of the have 
been revealed positively, by direct ac 
tion. Reed fighting situations, instead 
ot theories, would have won a literary 


victory. V4.N 


discussions could 


A QUIET LOOK 


ONE YEAR OF GRACE — by Val Gielgud 
Longmans, Green—$2.50 
THE BBC’S Head of 
Felevision Department 
thoughtful, unobtrusive book on his 
‘ trip through the 
travels for a year 
well-consid- 
folkways 
has the 


Drama in the 
writes a 


impressions of a 
United States. He 
well-bred, 
ered American 
Throughout his book 
pleasantly receptive feeling that Mr 


and presents 
analyses of 


one 


Gielgud left his prejudices on the dock 
As he himself explains, 
help him 


in England 
the trip 
whether he : 
‘k. He went about his visit in the 


was ta decide 


was ever going to come 


decision 


short 


best wav to come to that 


The book then, is a series of 
essavs held together by the continuity 
south 


of his journey around the east 
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the browser 


Of the myriad pleasures of reading, 

one of the keenest is the “discovery” 

of a really first class writer and that 

pleasure—plus--is in store for you if 

THY PEOPLE, 
ey 





you have not read 

MY PEOPLE ($3.00) by Elizabeth 
Hoemberg. The plus part is the fact 
that this new, topflight author is a 
Canadian (she was Betty Sims of 
Toronto), a fact that brings to us 
Canadians a heart-warming glow of 


pride. For Thy People, My People is 
not only a superb “documentary” on 
life in Germany during those war 
years that are so swiftly slipping 
back into history, but it reveals a 
breadth of vision, a compassionate 


understanding, and a rare serenity 
of spirit that ace the book in a 
class by itself. But of all fine qual- 
ities, one above all recommends it 
to us literary cynics and Elizabeth 
Hoemberg has it —she in write! 

Rose Macaulay sn ybody's LiScOV 
ery” nowadays course, but she is 
most certainly one of reading’s 
myriad pleasures, and for that same 
all important reason-—she, too, can 
write Her first new novel in ten 
years is called THE WORLD MY 
WILDERNESS ($2.00) and it has all 
the weird enchantment of its title. 
Although it is really about Barbary, 
a sensitive, inarticulate young Eng- 
lish girl who has gt n up in the 
south of France abs« i in the out 
uv existence of tl quis, and has 
now to be fitted into father’s 
lighly respectable London world, it 
is full of the fascination Barbary’s 
indolent and beautiful n ind of 
the situations her careless hedonism 
has created Asin English 
novies, the minor characters are 
trium altogether, The World 





Wy Wdiderness is a piece of mellow 
and smoothly sophisticated adult en 
tertainment 





If you are the type of literary cynic 
who thinks the sh es re over 
loaded with books for children, 
please reserve judgment until you 
have read (preferably aloud to a 
small daughter) THE BELLS ON 
FINLAND STREET ($2.50) by Lyn 


‘where all the 
is in Sudbury, 


Cook F 


nouses are 


inland Street 


the same,” 





Ont., and Elin’s father works “out at 
Frood" but this happy story is not 
weighted down with social signifl- 
cance in a way to mar its charm 
From the moment Elin sees Anna 
and Wendy at their figure-skating 
lesson “like the gulls flying off the 
shore of Lake } ’ her only am- 
bition is to learn to skate like that 
so she starts to rk and save for it 
How her warm heart seems to betray 
her it really brings her f -r hap 

less makes s delight reading 
that no one would dream of calling 
t instruct 


rr «steal 


from 


W.H Smith A Son Lid. 


224 Yonge Street. Toronto 
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OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


and west coasts of the U.S. To say it —- 
in the vernacular, Mr. Gielgud is ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
“good” on the hysteria of New York i FROM 


City, the bad manners of the Amer- 
ican child, the banality of the middle- 
western businessman and the evils of 
commercial radio (especially good 
here, by the nature of his profes- 
sion). Where he doesn’t feel so sure 
of himself, he quietly admits his in- 
adequacy and just as quietly prov okes 
thought where many of his country- 
remark trom a young men have provoked apoplexy. 

t Throughout the book, he manages 
to suggest a mood ot sad resignation 
that British and American citizens 


. J v ” 
must see themselves as belonging to — RATA by 


distinct nations and that the border- ; 


line similarities are the source of di ti ‘ 
Anglo-American friction. A thorough- i 1B INSUIS 
5 armen ae 


lv charming book throughout—™.B. 


BURNILLS 
BOOKSHCP 


100 Yonge Street, Torento 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAip 





Same emm Enslish House 
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OUT OF the long centuries since man 
undertook his first adventure upon the 
seas has come tne wealth of experience 
embodied in our maritime law 

Sea law, since its beginnings, has 
been international in scope and prac- 
tice; a practical development by men 
who sailed the seas tor the lawful oc- 
casions of trade. The ancient Rhodian 
sea law was a “consolidation of slowly 
acquired customs agreed on by com- 


) 
mon consent among merchants and tohacco 


Toynbee's 


and the book Wil 


shipowners over an immense period of 
time.” 















From that we have worked forward 
READY TO SERVE YOU to defining the responsibilities of mas- 
ar ters, Owners, charterers, seamen and 
With professional skill in the agents until, as the book quotes Judge 
E following capacities Coxe in the Columbia Law Review 
5 “Compared with the law governing 
z @ Executor and Trustee other relations sea law is one of the 
2 @ Transfer Agent and Registrar exact sciences.” 
= @ Real Estate Management, Seafarers needed law, and what ex- 
Sales and Rentals perience proved good for the ships of 
@ Investment Management one nation was equally applicable for 
© Collection Agent the ships of other nations sharing the 
‘ common element. A Dutchman said 
Be Thrifty in Fifty that a nation controlled the seas off 
| its shores as far as a cannon could 
| Open A Savings Account Today With fire. As that was in the early 18th cen- 
| tury the three-mile limit of sovereignty 
CHARTERED TRUST “nom 
| The seaman’s belief in free trade; 
R. R. CORSON COMPANY H. E. LANGFORD his readiness to engage in privateering 
President General Manager as Opportunity offered and 
34 King Street W., Toronto, WA. 7681 last, but not least, his occasional ad- 
{ 388 St. James St. W., Montreal, HA. 5166 ventures into piracy are touched upon 
| by an understanding mind. In his re- —= 
view of these occasions and_ their P 
heii san -padnatananes asi effects the author gives many a lively b smo UT" 
REPT ey eee € eae story from the annals of piracy and : aa ixtu a) 
privateering, as well as honest. sea- 
THEATRE OF faring. This book is a new departure ~  Llondon-Fresh in 
for this famous writer of the sea but hermetically-sealed ting 





in it he has made a uniquely useful at all better tobacconigts 

THE NANCE contribution to our sea history. It is mute late! el etela tata storess 
written, not for lawvers but for com- 

me: 


mon men such as those who hevot our 
presents maritime law from the realities of their 


: daily living. In it shows the real hope 
that nations can achieve laws that are 
international in scope and application. 


In a Dance Recital-Lecture 
! —W.S. 


October 30th, 8:30 p.m. 


Mail Orders NOW to 


MASSEY HALL 
BOX OFFICE OPENS OCT. 25 
SEATS 75« $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 








BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this issue, if not 
available at your bookseller's, may be 











(Tax Incl.) purchased by postal or money order to 
Saturday Night Book Service,” 73 Balkan Sobranse Cigaretics a Hg o- 
’ ing J: ‘ oon able for particular smokers who kn 
Coming January Richmond Street W., Toronto 1} appreciate the quality blend of a «tHe 


cigarette, 


; Pearl Primus & (Co. 
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Business Front 


Can Canada Get Enough Steel? 


Already for Civilian Requirements, Supply Is Tight 
And Defence Needs Have Not Yet Been Estimated 


by Michael Barkway 


| Fl quite certain,” Trade Min 
ster | e told the House of Com 
ons onth ago, “that steel is onc 
comn ty which will not require 


There are only four or five 
yroducers of steel in Canada 
e every reason to Suppose 


convey 


the re 

re ts of the 
Gov ent in re 
tor var and 
equ Ire 

ts shall re 

Ve fullest 
SSID opera 

| » the situ 

In the MICHAEL BARKWAY 


States, the new National Pro 
\dministration in the Depart 
Commerce has announced 

ority svstem tor defence o1 

U.S. armed services, which 

wn procurement, can now 

e NPA tor a priority. When 

they can issue Defence 

Ord iring a DO number which 

primary supplier to de 


supplies he needs to fill the 


a ce steel is one of the most 
eu tuves. if is a safe bet that 
Ot Os will be ending up with the 

YUNTes 
( i has not got, and does not 


te, such a formal or comph 
tem of priorities. Our chiet 


present is to find a means 
Wie the U.S. Government will 
gIVve Ne priority we mav need to 
vet | Steel tor our defence orders 
Here lome, a telephone call from 
Ott ) the producer IS expected to 
Te lats necessarv. If the U.S 
Nal fence Supplies trom us, the 
Gov lent doesn’t think it would 
nay difficulty getting the orders 
filles A 
| is, however, only one way 
Ca steel producers can meet de- 
fenc ers as they come along. That 
is b nming their needs off the top 
ol iVailable supplies. And that 
mea aling down the amount they 
can to. their regular customers, 
non whom think they are getting 


eno lOW, 

the last few weeks one im- 
por Canadian steel producer had 
to supply concrete reinfore- 





ing bars to a contractor who said he 
needed them for important Govern- 
ment work. It turned out he was build 
ing a liquor store. The Federal Gov- 
ernment doesn’t give the green light 
tor that sort of thing. On the other 
hand, another customer found his sup 
ply of welding wire cut by two-thirds 
He makes welding equipment which 
the Government might very well need 
tor defence orders 

Before the wat 


most of her own needs in most of the 


Canada produced 


simple torms of steel. There was even 
in export surplus Now, 
; 


increased domestic 


In spite of 
production, in 
{ 


spite of much larger imports trom the 


U.S... civilian demand strains our 2a 
pacity to the utmost. And the impact 
of the defence program has sull to be 


reckoned with 


Import From U.S.? 


Right now. Canadian mills are 


working at a higher rate than they 


have ever worked betore. Output ts 








unnine at about 3,200,000) tons 
year (net tons of rolling-mills »rod 
cts). U.S. output is running at about 
105 million tons a vear. And it seems 
that we have vers little to lock tor 
vard to in the wav of new suppites fo 
it least two Vears 


STEP-UP: 


4¢ 3.2 million tons vearly, 


The U.S. will not sell us anything 
like what we want. Last year we im 
ported about 1.2 million tons of roll 
ing-mill products. In the first seven 
months of this year we could get only 
436,000 tons. Even without the new 
priority system we'd have been lucky 
if we'd gotten three-quarters of a mil- 
lion tons from the U.S. this year 
Whether we shall get that much or 
anything like it next year remains to 


be worked cut 
Europe's Capacity 


The U.K. and European mills have 
been eager to sell steel for dollars. But 
thev are now faced with a rearmament 
program too One Cap idian buver 


who has just been over there 


for a 
survey reports that no one will take an 
order for delivery this year, and that 
youd have a hard time placing one 
for delivery in the early part of next 
Veal 

Some additions to European Ca 
pacity are in sight. German produc 
tron is expected to be increased. The 
U.K. will soon open a big new rolling 
mill in South Wales, and a Canadian 
firm has the first order on the mill's 
books. But supplies trom Europe are 
really litthe more than marginal com 


pared with the huge demand 


—Photographic Arts 


Canada’s steel output is highest vet 
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AVOID CONTROLS is the objective 
and intention of Trade Minister Howe. 


So far as Canada is concerned, the 
big expansion plans are still in the 
drawing-board stage. After the war 
the Federal Government offered capi- 
tal to help finance expansions, but the 
companies—here as in the U.S.—fear- 
ed a recession and they didn’t want to 
expand. Now STELCO and DOSCO 
are both talking about doing it with 
their own funds. Only one of them 
has actually started work. DOFASCO 
at Hamilton is building a blast furn- 
ace, coke ovens and a dock. It hopes 
the new installation will be complete 
by the middle of next year. It is ex- 
pected to produce some 300,000 tons 
of pig-iron a vear. This will supply al- 
most half the DOFASCO require 
ments and will greatly reduce their 
demands tor scrap But it will not 
add to the total steel product:on of 
Canada 

The shortage starts in the raw ma 
terials from which steel is made. Last 
year Canadian mills used pig-iron and 
scrap in the ratio of about 50-50 To 


} 


a considerable extent—yust how far, 


steelmen dispute you can increase 
the pig-iron and reduce the scr 
Since scrap ts extremely short, DOF- 
ASCO is making a real contribution 
hy doing just that 
Pay Freight 

In pre-war davs we got most of our 


scrap trom the United States. Since 
the war we haven't been able to. For 
tour vears the Dominion Government 
paid freight charges on scrap from 
Australia North Africa 
and evervwhere else could be got 
Now U.S. merchants are trying to buy 
scrap from us. Canadian firms have 
been offered $40 a ton for stuff that 
sells here for $30. But scrap Is on the 
list of goods which cannot be exported 
without a permit. And it is one of the 
things on which no exception is made 
for the U.S. The Government has had 
to refuse to let Canadian merchants 
take these tempting U.S offers. Can- 

ada simply cannot spare the scrap 
U.S. defence requirements fot steel 
have been estimated at between 4 per 
cent and 5 per cent of total output. No 
estimate has vet been made for Can- 
ada. We simply don’t know how high 
the requirement may be. But the pile 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government. Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 
Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Business Established 1889 
VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
KITCHENER 
BOSTON 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
OTTAWA HAMILTON 
QUEBEC NEW YORK 


TORONTO 
LONDON 
ST. CATHARINES 


| 


WAN 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


OWEN SOUND 
LONDON, ENG. 








Canada’s 








First Bank 


‘ ~ = A , 
om oe 


BANK OF MonTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
A 
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A. W. MILES 


Funeral Director 
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SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


i s 1Ous onvenient beautifully 
appropriately appointed. Equipped with pipe 
The chapel ts mpletely Air-Conditioned 





<— 


CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 





SO SS SSO SSO SS 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 
, PRIVATE PARKING HYland 4938 
4 
i= TS SS SSS SS SSE SEO SSO SS | 
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BUSINESS ANGLE 


Time For a New Approach 


NO reasonable person wants to 
see labor get less than a tair wage, 
a good wage. Good wages mean a 
high standard of living, and a high 
general standard of living benefits 
everyone, including the bosses w ho 
pay the wages, since it makes for 
a larger production and consump- 
tion of goods. 

But it is not good to see one 
section of labor, those organized 
into powerful unions, using the 
power this gives them to win for 
themselves an improperly 
share of the national income. at 


large 


the expense of other workers wno 
are not members of unions and of 
the consuming public, which otf 
course has to pay all the costs of 
production 

Prices are now rising rapidly 
and threatening the living stand- 
ards of even those workers who 
have had several 
and who, because they are strong- 
a position to 
situ- 


wage increases 
lv organized. are in 
win further 
ation is much more serious for un- 


increases. The 


organized workers, including low- 
er-rank office emplovees, whose 
incomes have not with the 
living. These now find 


risen 
cost of 
themselves in an increasingly dit 
ficult position 

In many com- 
pelled not only to forgo little luxu- 
ries, such as the movies. but also 


milk and fruit 


cases thev are 


to cut down on 
juices and other healthful but ex- 
and on 
The rising cost of living hits them 


pensive toods, clothing 
hardest because thev are relatively 
defenceless. It 1s largely at their 
expense that organized 
gains are made, since management 
has to economize where it can 
Management doesn't like this situ- 


ation, since it 1s sowing the seeds 


labor’s 


of various kinds of trouble, but so 
tar it hasn't been able to do much 


about it 


Top Problem 


Today. for most 
labor union aggressiveness is man- 
agement’s top Unions 
have become so big and powertul 
that it is next to impossible to 
withstand them. Managements 


which have already made repeated 


Cor porations, 


problem 


wage and welfare concessions find 
there is limit to 
union demands, and are fearful of 
the long-term 
companies which are doing plenty 
of business but making no money 
Others, making money in 
these times, fear they are being 
loaded with costs that may prove 
to be insupportable in some future 
period of reduced business volume 
and lower prices. 

The simple fact is that what 
hurts the public must hurt labor 
And just as labor is a part of the 
public, so is labor a part of indus- 
trv—the industry 


apparently no 


results. There are 


good 


whose function 











it is to provide jobs and wag < as 
well as produce goods and ery- 
ices. So what hurts industry Ist, 
in the long run, hurt labor. T. is is 
especially true in view of th. na- 
ture of the Canadian econ my 
which requires the selling ‘a 
large part of the national pro juc- 
tion in world markets at com> etj- 
tive prices. If our production . dsts 
get too high, we shall certain 
those markets, and workers 
lose their jobs. 





Sharing Does It 


If, as it appears, management 
can't beat the big unions and the 
unions will ruin themselves 
others) if they demand too 
they might arrange a truce 
to work out a new approa 
their common problem. Of ¢ 
the ideal solution would b 
which benefited evervone 
cerned employer, worke 
consumer. This would seem 
asking altogether too muct 
it happens that a growing 1 
of corporations have found 
such a solution in profit-sharing : 
the sharing by corporations of their 
profits with employees 





Some two hundred and fifty : 
U.S. companies and fiftec or } 
twenty Canadian, of many es, 3 
have been operating profit-s! 1g } 


vears with remark 
The workers get a 


plans for 





suceess 





proportion of earnings in addition } 
to wages and the usual benefits. i 
Thus they become real partn 1 
the enterprise, with the incentive } 


to do more and better work it 
eliminate waste The = surprising 
thing, perhaps, is that the 


panies themselves gain fina 


t ; 
sometimes substantially. : 

The increased productivit id 3 
all-round efficiency produce re 3 


than the cost of the extra dishurse- 3 


ments to workers, though the ey 
large for instance, the sy 3 
Mfg. Co. (air rifles) of Plyvr h, 
Mich.. gives workers no less : 
40 per. cent of earnings re 
taxes, half in cash and halt we: 
into a trust fund. Yet many fit- 3 


sharing companies have been bie 
to reduce prices to 
These companies think so \ 
the principle that they have f d 


cons 


an organization to advance C 
Council of Profit-Sharing | S 
tries, Akron, Ohio, from wh 1 
formation can be obtained : 


P. M. Richards 


—John Steele 
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Photographic Arts 
freight cars, sub- 
Later — tanks, guns, ships. 


DEMAND: Now - 


ENOUGH STEEL? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


of n civilian requirements is all 
too ¢ Think of Alberta oil devel- 
pM the possibility of natural gas 
ines of Alberta; the projected oi] 
pipes ym Sarnia to Hamilton and 
Mont to Toronto; the 350 miles 
it is aimed to build to the 
Lab ore deposits; the thousands 
Mf freight cars the Canadian railways 
ire ¢ to get. All these things, 
pert n different degrees, might be 
said ye strategic requirements. But 
aves out things like the To- 
ront wav: let alone the new liquor 
store it unfortunate contractor Is 
try » build. The demand seems 
end the supp'y is limited, and 
more likely to be down than up. 

Be ere and in the United States, 
the s industry is trying to hold the 
pric as long and as firmly as it 
can. Perhaps you can measure the de- 
gree their success by some of the 
prices that are being paid on the “grey 
marh The stories circulating about 
ore irket prices make your hair 


No Controls 


\ Howe savs he means to avoid 
cont you can be sure he means it. 
The ministrative machinery that 
wo needed doesn't exist even in 


lf the Government’s stand is 

rok lown, developments south of 
the ler are most likely to do it. 
But because the U.S. has to have 
idministrative system of con- 

loesn’t follow that we must. 

ie Government believes that 


the ler scale of the Canadian 
pre can be handled by simpler 

direct means. And the U:S. 
Gc lent, Which has been most co- 
pe should be satisfied, so long 
is oluntary methods achieve the 
san sult. But obviously there is no 


why the U.S. Government 
e more lenient with Canadian 


Use an it is with its own domestic 
ing We may be able to get by 
Wit 


controls: but the real pinch 
as ome Vet. 


U.K. BUSINESS 


Policy: 
FREE STERLING? 


THE arguments of some interests in 
Britain for a free sterling which were 
recently encouraged by Canada’s ac- 
tion in freeing the dollar, are now 
subsiding. The first encouragement 
from the announcement that U.K. 


gold and dollar reserves had more 
than doubled since devaluation (SN, 
Oct. 17) called forth its own discour- 
agement. 

Britain’s reserves increased from 
$2.4 billion to $2.7 billion in the sec- 
ond quarter of this year. The increase 
was disappointing, but when the U.S. 
defence program makes itself felt on 
the country’s exports, better improve- 
ment is expected. But even with that, 
cautious economists point out, she has 
still a long way to go. They have been 
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warning the more optimistic people 
that, when you express the 1938 re- 
serves in terms of current money 
values, U.K. dollar reserves at present 
are less than one-third of what they 
were then. 

In view of the fact that there is no 
justification for the assumption that 
the present easy dollar earning—based 
on the U.S. boom and rearmament— 
will last for years, they warn that 
nothing less than the equivalent of 
the 1938 figure would be enough. 





"Sure, I'm going to Calgary, Calcutta and Connecticut . . . to Pittsburgh, Paris and 
Peterborough... and all points in between! And I'll be back home in a few days!” 


Magic carpet? Super jet propulsion? No! He’s going to the Canadian International 


Trade Fair «.t Toronto. There he'll see things of interest from around the world... 


and from just around the corner. 


No matter what business you are in, it will pay you to 
attend the 1951 Trade Fair. Ask your trade associa- 

tion, or wri'e for an informative illustrated booklet 
to The Administrator, Canadian International Trade 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIR 


MAY 28- JUNE 8, 1951 


Fair, Tororto. 


There’s something for YOU at the 
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DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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Low Fuel Bills 
Greater Home Comfort 


fbove: The 





* Vortex conversion burner 
ron Fireman isin 
na oiler with built 
Vortex burner 


Iron 


_IRON FIREMAN 


y flame 


beats anything 
you ever saw 









Firema 





Vortex OIL BURNER 


Designed for Today’s Conditions 


that is distinctly 
It creates a beautiful, 


Here s an oil | 
diffe 
radiant, bowl-shaped flame that blankets 
the entir char 


Furnace heating s 


urner 


rent ind better 


e fire ther with radiant heat. 
rfaces can absorb much 
more heat from a radsant source than from 
contact with hot gases 


The results are al) you would expect 


more home comfort; fuel savings up to 
30) ind more. More warmth delivered 
to rooms; full heat instantly; no warm-up 
as in Conventional gun type burners. 


Thousands of Vortex burners have been 
4 
{ 


nstalled in old heating plants, while other 
thousands are firing new plants as Iron 
Fireman boiler-burner and furnace-burner 


irner builtin. The 
claims. 


its, with the Vortex b 


records imply prove our 
Winnipeg User Cuts Qil Consumption 
37 per cent with Iron Fireman Vortex 


In Winnipeg, Mr. F. Kreutzen installed a 
gun-type oil burner in his new home and 





Folder 


request. 
Use the 
coupon. 


AUTOMATIC HEATING 


Illustrated 


sent free on 


FIREMAN 


WITH OIL, GAS, COAL 


used 1,618 gallons of oil during the first 
winter, 1946-1947. He then changed to an 
Iron Fireman Vortex, and in 1947-1948 
his oil consumption dropped to 1,165 
gallons, or a saving of 28 per cent. Last 
winter, 1948-1949 the amount of oil used 
again dropped to 1,015 gallons for the 
season—a saving of 603 gallons, or over 
37 per cent compared to the first winter. 
Mr. Kreutzen writes: ‘With savings like 
this can see that I am very much 
satisfied with my Iron Fireman Vortex 
burner. I think the reduction in oil used 
is truly remarkable.”’ 

Your Iron Fireman dealer will gladly 
survey your heating plant and give you a 
report without cost or obligation to you. 

Ask for an illustrated picture story of 
the Iron Fireman Vortex oil burner, its 
marvelous flame and outstanding results. 


you 


See your dealer or mail coupon. 





CAN. BUSINESS 


THE ECONOMY 


DEMAND tor Canadian products 
seemed more than ever likely to con- 
tinue at a high level when the United 
Kingdom indicated that it would ease 
restrictions on buying from Canada, 
consequent on the rise of its own dol- 
lar holdings. No great change is in 
prospect now, as the British are still 
anxious to accumulate dollars, but 
even a little more overseas buying will 
be felt here, in view of the high level 
of demand on this side of the ocean. 
From the longer-term standpoint, the 
recent substantial improvement in the 
world dollar situation creates a bright- 
er outlook for Canadian trade, in that 
it holds promise ot providing a broad- 
er, solider basis for it, less vulnerable 
to changes in U.S. buying 

The program further 
in the toreground this week with the 
Stepping up of order placing by Cana- 
dian Commercial Corporation. the 
Government's procurement agency. 
Besides orders already placed with 
Sorel Industries, CCC had other de- 
fence business in prospect o1 actually 
on its books totalling upwards of halt 
Even so, there was 


defence was 


a billion dollars 
no present prospect that the detence 
overwhelm Canadian 
productive capacity and send infla- 
tionary sky - high. On 
basis of present costs, defence require- 
still take than 10 
the national income. 


against some 45 per cent at the World 


program would 


pressures the 


ments would less 


pel cent of 


War Il peak Nevertheless, the neces- 
sity of holding production costs within 


bounds was clearly assuming added 


Importance 


Labor: 

ARBITRARY 
IWO tactors had made it unlikely 
that the rail unions and management 
could reach an agreement on thei 
wage-hour dispute during the time 
allowed by the Government for them 
to do so by themselves. For one, name 
calling had left scars that were sull 
not healed: tor another, both parties 
had got into the bad graces of the 


public. To reach a settlement by them- 


selves now would be to admit they 
could have done it earlier if they had 
not been, as an exhausted and exas 


perated mediator had described them, 
“childish” 

Now a Government-appointed arbi- 
the settlement 


arbitrator's terms will be 


trator will dictate 


terms The 
binding 

The question of compulsory arbi 
tration seemed likely to hold the labor 
spotlight for some time to come. On 
the whole those who favored it did so, 
not because they believed in it in 
principle. but because, in instances 
like the railway strike, it provided the 
only way out 

“Should a small group of men be 
allowed to turn a community upside- 
down? Should a doctor bargain with 
a man who has appendicitis ” So ask- 
ed Professor J. | McDougall at a 
University of Toronto debate. That 
was the question millions of Cana- 
dians were asking themselves in Au- 
gust when the trains stopped running. 
It was pretty hard to be academic and 
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THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFI 


IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG EDMONTON VAN 


Ask your Investment Dealer 


or Broker for 


details and 


prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD 
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([ANADA HEALTH & ACCIDENT 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Office WATERLOO 
CANADA 


Safeguarding 
Your Payrolls 


Payrolls only pay off & 
the employee as long as 
he can get them home 
and accident 


procect 


Illness 
coverage, to 
employees against loss 
of income is a valuable 
asset in labour-manage 
ment relationship, espe 
cially when arranged for 
through management 
Play Safe. Write for free 
information now to: 


EARL PUTNAM 
President 
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under conditions like that. 
labor leaders, while oppos- 
sulsory arbitration, realized 
d eventually have to accept 
cases. Rights and wrongs 
ise notwithstanding, in the 
_ there were too few people 
nd too many people serious- 
v the strike to make it pos- 
o away with the compulsory 
i principle. The indicator 
Secretary Pat Conroy’s 
at the debate on what labor 
uld be if the compulsory 
1 principle became general. 
he said, “will demand that 
t of industry, including sal- 
d to top management, be 
1.” Conroy believed that sub- 
nvestigation would disclose 
to be the result of poor 
ient, or incompetent fore- 
unqualified boards of direc- 
nv of these were shown to be 
a labor demand for high- 
s would be strengthened 
es of an arbitrator, and prob- 
tained at the expense of the 


ent “facets”. 


MORE HELP 


| VER happy the rest of Alberta 
ibout oil, one group in the 
doesn’t share the jubilation. 
v-formed Western Coal Fed- 

4% Canada took a dim view of 
ising number of oil derricks 
province. The Federation’s 

W. C. Whittaker, estimated 
\lberta, natural gas was dis- 
million 


the consumption of 2 


coal 


t the dim view the coal producers 


confined to the short-term. 
long run, they believed, indus- 
clopment following the oil dis- 
would provide a market for 
al. Meanwhile they wanted 
the short run. A $2.35 a ton 
in their freight rates 
d for next March, and 


Was 
the 


lors Were afraid this would stop 


movements to Ontario. 
mount to about 500,000 tons. 
utlet were lost, production in 
would decrease, and produc- 
‘Ss, per unit, would increase. 
d make it even harder for 
ompete with oil in the prairie 


coal 


were no wide open indica- 
what the Government's atti- 
ird an increased treight sub- 
d be, if and when the new 
ie into effect. Last vear, the 
1 Coal Board paid out $414 
n freight subsidies for Cana- 
transport. Big tactor justify- 
was the saving of U.S. dollars 
¥ transporting Canadian coal 
lian consumers who would 
buy it from the U.S. Now 
ida’s U.S. dollar position was 
d still getting stronger, that 
r freight subsidies carried less 


DETERMINATION 


) into the background by oil, 
oal is still an important re- 
(he province’s coal producers 
ng a determined bid to main- 
ets and supplies. Coal miners 
on the production and dis- 


™ Casualty Company of Canada 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


E. D. GOODERHAM, President 
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ELGIN SPRINGS 
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426 Cannon Street East, Hamilton, Ont. 
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W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 








... you see, the printed tape proves it’s right” 


f g¢ all is 
a line of 

gid bust 

machi gement— 





There's no guesswork when you use the Remington Rand automatic 

Printing Calculator no chance of error through copying answers 

from hard-to-read dials. Every factor, every answer is printed on the 

tape. Make only ove compilation and be assured of complete accuracy 
. with a permanent record for future reference. 


The Printing Calculator saves money through greater figure produc- 
tion. In addition to PRINTED PROOF you get: lightning fast addition 
and subtraction, automatic division and direct multiplication—all the 
features of the most modern calculator and adding machine in one 
economical figuring unit. 


Compare it with your present figuring equipment and see the difference. 
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Remington Rand, Limited, 
199 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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... and there is no better 


investment for savings than 


5th SERIES 


these features 


y 


Interest at 2 per vear, 
A direct obligation of Canada. 


Redeemable at any time for what 


Vou pay for them. 


Obtainable in denominations to suit 


your purse, 


Protected by registration against 
loss or destruction. 


Canada Savings Bonds 


All good reasons why its just good business 


for vou and each member of your family 


buy 


(Clanada Savings Bonds. 
LIMIT PER PERSON $1,000. 


Place your order with us today. 


to 


M:Leop, Youn, WEIR & COMPANY 


50 King Street West 
Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


LIMITED 


Everyone has something to save for! 


Montreal 


Offices at: 


276 St. James Street West 


Telephone: HArbour 4261 


Teronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Montreal and New York. 


Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. 


Correspondents in London, England. 


COMPANY 
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MS COLL FRONTENAC OIL 


| | “COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 49’ 


LIMITED 





tribution end as well as on the political 
one. 

Just completed is a 14-mile rail line 
which will be used exclusively to move 
coal from the Alberta Coal Mine Co. 
property on the Battle River to Hal- 
kirk where it will connect with a CPR 
line. 

Under construction is a six mile 
spur line from a mine at Forestburg 
to connect with the CNR. Output of 
this mine is expected to be 125 car- 


loads a day. 


Defence: 


PRODUCTION WORRY 


AS more, and larger, defence orders 
became official, businessmen—all of 
whom were affected by them in one 
way or another—were becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about the avail- 
ability of raw materials. Steel (see 
Business Front) and power were two 
main items. 

Speaking to the Canadian Exporters’ 
Association last week, Ontario Hydro 
Chairman Robert Saunders announc- 
ed that a single day’s hydro consump- 
tion was nearly 500,000 kilowatt 
hours greater than it had been for the 
same day two vears ago. He hoped 
the Commission could keep deliver- 
ing without power cuts, but that would 
“depend entirely on the demands of 
war production and the cooperation 
of users. 

The demands of war production 
‘ Sorel Industries Ltd 
had just received a $10 million order 
from the U.S. tor three-inch naval 
guns as well as a $2.1 million Cana- 
dian order. In the pretty definite future 
for other plants was an $80 million 
order for electronic and 
equipment, and a $36 million order 
tor military vehicles. There was, how- 
ever, more doubt about $21 million of 


Were growing 


wireless 








NO LET-UP: Jn spite of ry in 
Korea, warned Defence Mir Clax- 
ton, “the long-term danger 


this figure. That much had 
cated by the Department of tions 
Defence to Ford. Chrysler ; iMt 
organize production, in ¢ 


one of three vehicle types rm 
the Canadian services. But 
this project: materialized ¢ 
pended on U.S cooperauiol O}- 
tawa View). 

Increased detence produc 
being achieved, as far as ps 
placing orders wherever ind Was 
showing signs of slack. T] 
that while there was less like 
surge in the der 
industrial raw material at ve 
the demand was likely to bx 
and gradually upward—as th ence 


a sudden 


program goes into high gea 
some time to 
material and power produc 


not much 


organize 
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CANADIAN SCIENTISTS AT WAR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
The ble work of Best, Banting, 





Collip Penfield—great though 
their idual contributions—only 
set the ve for a far larger group of 
young sdical men whose research 
achiev is rank high by the most 
severe ndards. Some whom this 
writer an opportunity to observe 
and ; ciate at first hand were: 
Dona d Omond Solandt, G. Ed- 
ward ! G. B. Reed, Hugh Barrett, 
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J. K. W. Ferguson, James C. Pater- 
son and Hurst Brown. 

Eggleston has rightly kept close to 
the primary sources of wartime re- 
search, for these were the well-springs 
of original work. Yet there is another 
side to the story of scientists at war 
which needs to be understood, for it 
alone made possible the full applica- 
tion of scientific resources to the needs 
of combat. It can only be touched up- 
on here, for it concerns the large num- 
ber of eminent scientists and engineers 
who entered the military services and 
brought to battle their trained and 
disciplined skills. It was these who 
were mainly responsible for practical 
modifications of weapon design; for 
the scientific indoctrination of field 
commanders and their staffs; and for 
the creation of a new area of scien- 
tific study—“‘Operational Research” — 
where the mathematics of probability 
solved a host of vital tactical prob- 
lems that were unanswerable by any 
normal means 

Omond Solandt was the outstand- 
ing Canadian in this field, and is now 
Chairman of the Defence Research 
Board. Other Canadians who made 
Operational Research their specialty 
in the later vears of the war were J. H. 
L. Johnstone, Donald Rose, J. O. Wil- 
relm and J. Tuzo Wilson, all of them 
distinguished physicists 

There is one delicate point on Cana 
dian scientists at war which Eggleston 
omits, perhaps deliberately: it is the 
question of their personal reliability 
and loyalty, and it is one on which the 
people of Canada need the reassur- 
ance which the facts themselves pro- 
vide. Only one Canadian-born scien- 
tist has been convicted of offences 
against the Official Secrets Act, and 
his defection is now known to have 
been less serious to our security than 


was first supposed 


Training ls Vital 


There is an urgent need for critical 
self-appraisal by Canada’s sctentific 
community, in the face of new and 
greater dangers than those we: faced 
ten vears ago. All the mt ltiplied ex- 
penditures of Government on scien- 
tific research will be of litde avail 
unless we pay greater attention to the 
selection and training of young scien- 
tific students in our universiiles. 

As a layman, one might venture 
boldly to suggest that our teaching of 
mathematics is defective im Canadian 
universities and secondary schools; 
that undergraduate courses in science 
are too diversified rather than being 
confined to a few great studies that 
lav the groundwork for a research 
career (as, for instance, undergraduate 
chemistry is taught at Princeton); 
that the present system otf selective 
examination is not bringing out the 
ablest students for advanced study and 
promising 


research; that the most 


younger scientists are being siphoned 
ott into routine teaching; or into in- 
dustrial and administrative posts; that 
the latent genuis of young Canadians 
is being left dormant or is generally 
being misdirected and wasted. 

We will need all of the creative 
scientists that Canada can_ possibly 
produce during the generation ahead 
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Glass Twins 


THAT MAKE YOUR WINTERS WARMER 


. IN plates of glass, with her- 
metically sealed air sand- 
wiched between them, make 
your room warm and comfort- 
able right up to the pane. 
Twindow is a permanently fixed 
insulatiny unit—you don't have 
to put up, take down, paint or 
clean storm windows. 
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Hobbs Glass Limited, 


Re 
Name 
Address 


City. 
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Dept. CA-2, London, Canada. 





Twindow — the insulating 
window —is practical for home, 
office or plant. It pays for itself 
in lower heating and main- 
tenance costs. The added com- 
fort is a no-cost luxury. 

Your nearest Hobbs Branch 
will be pleased to give you a 
quotation on your needs. 


Make a Bathing Beauty 


of your bathroom 


e Beautify vour bathroom—with 
walls of richly-polished CARRARA 
STRUCTURAL GLASS. They can be 
put on easily right over vou: 
present bathroom walls. Ten lovely 
colors to choose from. For a 
bathroom with Glamour De Luxe 
—try three walls of CARRARA 
STRUCTURAL GLASS, and one 

wall of HOBBS PC FUNCTIONAI 


GLASS BLOCKS 





Please send complete information 
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paid off for the Browns 


The neighbors remember how sick young 
Donny was a few months ago, and how 
worried the Browns were. But they never 
guessed what a serious drain his illness had 


been on the family purse. 


Wisely, the Browns had made it a rule to 
put something into their savings account, 
week by week, almost from the day they 
were married. So when they consulted then 
bank manager, their credit was good. With 
the help of a small bank loan, they were 
able to pay all their bills promptly. Now 
Donny is healthy again—and so is their 


bank account. 


~x Planned saving pays off, 
ay) 4 | when bargains, opportunities 


or emergencies come along. 


SPONSORED BY YOUR BANK 








SECURITY ISN'T FR 


IN the past. a large part of the older to another group of citizens 
population was able to find accommo recognize that such a theory 
dation in the households of younge: tice would eventually destroy 
relatives at little extra cost. Now, how damental incentives to p 
ever, because of the trend towards effort. 

smaller living units—apartments, bun- He must appreciate that 
galows, ete.—a substantial part of the surance benefits are paid fo 


present working torce will have to set 
up their own accommodation in their 
old age. Saving for old age has con- 
sequently become more important. 
Actually all the necessary economic 
machinery to cope with this problem 
is NOW present in our society. The 
worker is entitled to the fruits of his 
own labor; to spend or to save as his 
needs and wishes dictate. A wide va- 
riety of suitable investment media for 
his ‘savings is provided. At any time, 


or indirectly fy himself and 
taxpayers; that government 
his appointed agent for the 
and distribution of tax rece 
taxes, Whether on wages, go 
ices or profits, tend to re 
standard of living: and, for 
poses of the present discuss 
state assistance for the aged 
in the form of state instit 
federal old age pensions, s| 
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' be expected to furnish more n sub- 
s ace ated savines may be con . 
his accumulated savings may be cc sistence living 
verted, in one way or another, into an ; 
scniteiaak tea at Accordingly, the worker who wishes 
Ch S 2c Old age se a 
. te enjoy his old age in com! must 
However, much more than the mere 5 , Ws 
rely upon himself and not i 
existence of the necessary economic 
\ State He must adopt a de n 
machinery is required The worker ' ; : 
: wliev to obtain for himselt ip 
must use it; and in order that he may Rp err e ssge : ‘5 
: investment in the country’s p 
be mentally disposed to use it, he must t 
; ‘hs ; , capacity by wise and regu Q 
get rid of the all-too-common illusion I ee 
: ments in bon toc lif 
that government possesses some Magic , Sane eek ee 
ae a . or other suitable investment 
formula which will provide tor them 
something which they should provide Later | hope to discuss tt C 
for themselves federal old age pensions wi Ye 
He must resist any economic o1 leve the economy and 
political theory which. under the false can attord to support, and 
guise of an eXaggerated humanitari to the plans of insurance w 
anism. would take trom one group of individual can employ to 
citizens more than a reasonable por Nasie core Of meome in 2 
tion of the fruits of their labors to give kids R 


COME-BACK 


IN 1910, Big River, end of steel northwest of Prince Albert, was a th 
lumber community. Then fires destroved the mills and for more th 
Vears it Was pretty much a dead-end road. It came to life again to 
extent during the war, and soon will be throbbing again when the Si 
chewan Timber Board mill, seen in this picture, commences opera! 
The big smokestack in this photo was never destroyed and has remat! 
landmark for 40 vears. The Timber Board expects to get its timbe! 
forests about 100 miles north of Big River. The lumber will be h 
over roads and floated down lakes 

Burned out twice, the mill's present construction shows a marked d 
of fire-consciousness. The 154 x SO feet building is of heavily lami 
construction, and the whole building is heavily bolted and support 
prevent collapse in Case of fire 

Original plans were to construct a high utilization mill, i.e. where ‘ 
products, including edgings, slabs and sawdust, would be burned in s 


ever, the aim is now to conserve wood products by using special equipn 
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turbines to supply electrical power to operate the mill’s machinery. H 
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—CPR 
JOWN: For first time this 
in U.S. lumber prices. 


PRICE DROP 


K in lumber prices which 
xed steadily since early 
ported in the midwest U.S. 
t from $10 to $20 a thou- 
n West Coast Douglas fir 

1 yellow pine have been 
xy Cleveland dealers: direct 
ents are beginning to slip, 
ses as much as $5 to $10 a 


ased availability of freight 
val factors, and the possi- 
further controls may result 
drop in home building are 
s given for the price slump. 
far the U.S. housing 
kept right on, despite Gov- 
fforts to slow it down. 


MORE BALANCED 


SINGLY large and varied 
of import goods are arriv- 
U.S. from all parts of the 
riicularly Canada and Eu- 
se are expected to contribute 
ir record volume of imports 


concerns, for instance, 
rking over plans to import 
quantities of basic pig iron 
pe. Dwindling U.S. home 
nd the fact that a great deal 
s Vet to be done before iron 
m Canada increases sub- 
lave trade circles worried. 
{in the U.S. that an acute 
Iron ore may develop in 
nter months. 
last’ vear, reduced dollar 
ng by European countries 
away at the U.S. export 
July that surplus was the 
nine vears. Exports were 
| countries except Canada. 
US. imports rising rapidly 
eduction of the American 
plus is expected to acceler- 
continues, it is likely that 
encies will find themselves 
ugh to follow the lead of 
lian dollar—in direction if 
ree, 
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Who fills the shopping bag? 


Pulp and paper. It is the largest employer and 


generator of purchasing power in the land. 


Every day this industry spends 


over $2 million, which help to fill every 


shopping bag in Canada. 


Pouce & Pyrrr Ixpustry of Canapa 


120 MILLS, 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 
Ontario Branch Office—68 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 


A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 





SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 


ACCOUNTANCY 


AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 
The Shaw Higher Accounting Courses 
by Mail prepare for all accounting 
positions. Choose the Shaw Course. 
50 years of success. 500 expert account- 
ants for reference. Allied subjects 
include: Cost Accounting, Auditing, 
Corporation Finance, Mathematics, 
Business Administration, Secretarial 
Practice, Economics, Commercial Law, 
etc 

Write for Catalogue, Shaw Schools, Dept. RCS 

HEAD OFFICE: Bay & Charies Sis., Toronto 

Montreal Branch Office, Keefer Bldg., Room 604 


SHAW SCHOOLS 
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PRODUCES GHO41®D 


Canada, world’s second largest producer of gold, exports more than ninety-five per cent of her product— 


ALL tHE WOR 


an important contribution to the world supply of this universal medium of international exchange. 


Why Seagram’s sells Canada first 


ry 

Die advertisement is an adaptation of one of a 
series created by The House of Seagram to tell the 
peoples of other lands about Canada and her various 
products. For the past two years this campaign has 
been appearing in newspapers and magazines printed 
In many languages and_= circulated 
throughout the world. 

Our prosperity is based on our ability 
to sell our products to other countries. 
every Canadian has a personal stake 
in foreign trade, for one out of every 
three dollars of Canada’s national 
income results from our trade abroad. 


The more that the peoples of other 


countries know of the quality, variety and prestige of 


our products, the more likely they are to buy from us. 
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We feel that the horizon of industry does not terminate 


at the boundary line of its plants; it has 
a broader horizon, a farther view—this 
view embraces the entire Dominion. That 
is why The House of Seagram believes 
that it is in the interest of every Canadian 
manufacturer to help the sale of all Cana- 
dian products in foreign markets. It is in 
this spirit that these advertisements are 


being published throughout the world. 


The House of Seagram 























